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Is Alcohol Food? 


That there is still great need of general 
and accurate teaching in regard to this ques¬ 
tion, is evident from the fact that while 
genuine authorities in physiology have long 
since answered in the negative, many pre 
tenders to science in the provinces regularly 
retail in local papers the most exploded 
notions as to the dietetic value of alcoholics. 
One recent example shall suffice. In an 
Ayrshire paper, a writer alleges (on the 
ground of a chemical table giving the “ units 
of heat”* supposed to result from the arti¬ 
ficial and complete combustion of the dried 
elements of certain substances), that beer 
contains half the calorific power of beef usable 
in muscular exertion ! The nature of this 
statement will be appreciated when we re¬ 
mind the reader that while the beef is almost 
entirely burnt up within the living body, the 
alcohol, the gummy matter, and the hop ex¬ 
tract of beer, are as surely eliminated un¬ 
changed by the excreting organs; whence it 
follows that they cannot possibly yield a 
single unit of heat to the blood. f Everybody 
must see that, as the coals and chips that fall 
out of the grate are not the fuel that actually 
boils the kettle, so a substance like alcohol, 
which is constantly cast out of the bodily fur¬ 
nace, cannot contribute to the warming of 
the living house. Nothing can exceed the 
folly of the comparison of artificial combus¬ 
tion in the chemist’s laboratory, where we 

*Thi8 means the relation of heat to force as deter¬ 
mined by Mr. Joule ; viz., the heat resulting from the 
concussion of the fall of one kilogram (2}£ lbs. avoir.) 
through 425 metres, which would raise one kilogram 
of water 1 degree C. in temperature. 

t Of 50 grains of gum in mixture, 46 grains were 
found in the excrement, undigested. We know the 
old traveler’s tale of persons iu the Sahara living for 
days on gum; just as we know of the Indians of Ori¬ 
noco living for weeks on clag. Neither case applies to 
the ordinary circumstances of man ; for if the gastric 
juice does partly dissolve gum when men are starving 
and it has nothing else to digest, experiments clearly 
prove that it will not do so when it has anything better 
to operate upon. 


can command all our conditions, with the 
actual, natural processes of the living frame, 
first assumed to be identical. The argument 
might have been just as logically expressed 
thus :— 

“Sawdust, burnt up in the laboratory, 
yields an amount of heat approximating to 
the measure yielded by bread ; therefore saw¬ 
dust will actually yield so many units of heat 
in the blood J ” 

In this form, however, the sophism is too 
transparent to deceive; in the other it is ob¬ 
scure, and so gives a glad excuse for tippling. 

“ Science ” knows nothing of “ authorities,” 
except in the sense of witnesses to fact. Sci¬ 
ence is “ facts methodized and generalized by 
reason ; ” and “ reason ” is a common faculty 
whose decisions are of no private interpreta¬ 
tion, but of universal authority. Private 
judgment can only justify itself by an appeal 
to this authority : it cannot make reasons or 
good reasoning; let us, therefore, carry this 
question to the Court of Fact, and let the 
imperial Reason give judgment on the case. 
To understand the laws and functions of 
food, we must understand the human body 
which wants food, since all special wants 
spring from special natures. The body, then, 
is a living, locomotive engine, for the genera¬ 
tion of power (or force) of three sorts —chem¬ 
ical, mechanical, and nervous— with which 
three corresponding kinds of work are to be 
performed— vital, mechanical, and mental. 

As with an engine we have, first, its 
strength , equal to so much “ horse-power ”— 
in other words, its mechanical capacity for 
strain and for the generation of steam ; and, 
second, the fuel whence the steam power is to 
be derived (by the successive transformation 
of cohesion into heat, and heat into elastic 
force of vapor); —so, in the living body, we 
have, first, its measure of capacity (including 
muscular power and organic endurance); 
second, its food-adaptation for repairing waste 
by nutrition, and for the generation of heat. 
From this point, food appears to be requisite 
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for three necessary ends, which are fulfilled 
by the supplementary agency of drink , as the 
neutral vehicle of chemical, nutritive, sani¬ 
tary, and vital changes. 

I. Food must nourish (i. e., build up and 
repair) the bloody and the organs and tissues 
formed out of it, by supplying the materials 
of which they are composed . 

But alcohol does not contain the constitu¬ 
ent elements of the body; certainly not in 
any available form—and cannot, therefore, 
build it up. It has no iron or salts for the 
blood ; no gluten, phosphorus, or lime for the 
bones ; and no albumen, a substance which 
is the basis of every living organism. And 
even if it had any of these elements, it is an 
established fact that the body eliminates 
alcohol from its precincts, whether introduced 
as beer, wine, or grog.* The objector who 
says that “alcohol contains carbon, oxygen, 
and hydrogen, which are elements of the body, 
and therefore it will supply the waste of 
those products,” reveals his complete igno¬ 
rance of the first principles of vital chemistry. 
Animals cannot feed upon gases, nor appro¬ 
priate charcoal: that is the peculiar function 
of the vegetable, the appointed organism for 
preparing the food of man. Drink alcoholic 
liquor, and in a few moments it can be smelt 
in the breath, or collected from the skin. 
Siuce alcohol will not stick to the living 
house, and is rapidly expelled from its organ¬ 
ism, the belief that it can nourish is an utter 
delusion. It cannot, then, fulfill the first 
end of food. 

Baron Liebig says : “ Beer, wine, spirits, 
etc., furnish no element capable of entering 
into the composition of blood, muscular fiber, 
or any part which is the seat of the vital 
principle.” 

Prof. Moleschott, in his work on the 
“ Chemistry of Diet,” says ; “ Alcohol does 
not deserve the name of an alimentary princi¬ 
ple.” (Erlangen, 1853.) 

Prof. Lehmann, in his “Physiological 
Chemistry,” says : “ We cannot believe that 
alcohol, theine, etc., belong to the class of 
substances capable of contributing toward the 
maintenance of the vital functions.” 

Dr. E. Smith, F. R. S., says: “Alcohol is 
not a true food. It interferes with alimenta¬ 
tion.” (1859.) 

Dr. W. 3. Carpenter, in the fourth edition 


* It is true that only one-third of the alcohol absorbed 
in experiments has been actually re-collected from the 
breath, perspiration, and water of the body, by any 
apparatus yet devised; but, on the other hand," none 
of the known and immediate derivatives of alcohol—the 
substances into which it would turn, if decomposed at 
all, such as aldehyde and acetic acid—have ever been 
detected. If no “ shells 99 are found, it is quite unwar¬ 
ranted to infer “ eggs.*' 


of his “ Manual of Physiology” (1865), says : 
“ Alcohol ca/rmot supply anything which is 
essential to the due nutrition of the tissues.” 
(p. 327.) 

II. Food must warm the body, by being 
burnt up (i. e ., oxidized through the agency 
of inspired oxygen), either primarily as fuel, 
or secondarily as active , wasting tissue. 

Aliments are of two classes, (1) primary- 
nutritive; and (2) simply-respiratory. In 
plain English, one kind (albumen and its 
cognates) makes blood and builds up organs ; 
another (oily and saccharine) is oxidized as 
fuel in the circulation, and thus yields heat 
by its decomposition. When nutritive matter, 
however, becomes flesh and nerve, and these, 
in the act of performing their vital functions, 
are worn down and change into urea, carbonic 
acid, water, etc., heat is also given out as a 
secondary provision ; though the main source 
tff warmth is to be found in the hydro carbons 
(fat and sugar), whose heat-force then stands 
correlated to the work to be done, or the 
evaporation sustained. 

Now the French chemists and physiologists, 
Lallemand, Perrin, and Duroy, as well as Dr. 
Smith and others, have amply demonstrated 
that alcohol, when drunk moderately,* is not 
known to undergo decomposition at all within 
the body, but is known to be constantly given 
off by #the breath, skin, and kidneys. The 
vital organism obviously treats alcohol as an 
intruder, and, irritated by its presence, is 
roused into an abnormal state of activity, 
until the last atoms of the offending article 
are cast out of the temple which it pollutes. 
The body then resumes its ordinary functions, 
subject to the reaction of wasted power. 

Dr. T. K. Chambers, In his remarkable 
book, “The Renewal of Life” (1862), says: 
“ It is clear that we must cease to regard 
alcohol as in any sense an aliment.” 

Dr. Markham, F. R. S., sums up a long 
discussion on alcohol in The British Medical 
Journal , as follows : “ It is, to all intents, 

a foreign agent, which the body gets rid of 
as soon as it can. Alcohol is not a supporter 
of combustion. Part, probably the whole, of 
it escapes from the body; and none of it, so 
far as we know, is assimilated. It is, there¬ 
fore, not a food in the eye of science.” 

Dr. W. B. Carpenter justly says : “ The 
experience of Arctic voyagers is most decided 
in regard to the low value of alcohol, in com¬ 
parison with fat, as a heat-producing material. 
The operation of alcohol is essentially that of 
a stimulus —being followed by a corresponding 


*Not to “intoxication,” as has been said; unless a 
litre of French wine will make a Frenchman drunk. 
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depression of power. Where exhilaration is 
produced, there is subsequent depression.” 

Baron Liebig says of the drinker: “ Spirits, 
by their action on the nerves, enable him to 
make up deficient power at the expense of his 
body. . . . He consumes his capital instead 
of his interest. . . . Wine is constantly 
followed by the expenditure of power.” 

Not only is “the wanning power of alco 
hoi” a notion altogether unsustained by ex¬ 
perience, yet clung to with a singular tenacity 
on negative grounds alone, it is distinctly 
opposed to the plainest facts. The process of 
combustion in the body is measured by the 
excretive products or derivatives of the food 
— carbonic acid and water. Now alcohol 
greatly lessens carbonic acid, as Drs. Prout 
and Fyfe proved so long ago as 1819. 

Dr. Vierordt, of Cartsruhe, says, as the re¬ 
sult of experiment: “ The expiration of car¬ 
bonic acid, after the [moderate] use of fer¬ 
mented liquors, is considerably diminished, 
and does not return to its normal quantity 
for the space of two hours.” (1845.) 

Prof. Lehmann says : “ We should forbid 
the use of spirituous drinks, and not prescribe 
tinctures, which might hinder the necessary 
excretion of carbonic acid.” 

Dr. E. Smith says : “ The action of the 
shin is lessened. It neither warms nor sus¬ 
tains the body, [though] the sensation of 
warmth is increased.” In other terms, alco¬ 
hol burns the nerves, but casts a wet blanket 
over the vital fire. —Temperance Tracts. 


Our Digestions. 

When proper, natural, simple food is ta¬ 
ken into the healthy stomach, no more is felt 
of it. If it be soluble, it is absorbed by the 
veins of the stomach. If it be solid food, it 
is, by the movements of the stomach, carried 
round and rouud its cavity, and mixed up 
with the gastric juice, which oozes into the 
stomach whenever food is put into it. This 
gastric juice is a clear, colorless, acid fluid, 
which flows freely into the stomach, as we 
have said, whenever food is taken into it. 
The gastric juice has very slight tendency 
to putrefaction, and may be kept for an in¬ 
definite length of time in a common glass 
bottle without developing any putrescent 
odor. The peculiar property of this fluid is 
that it dissolves meat, boiled white of eggs, 
and such-like substances. It does so even 
outside the body, but it does so best inside 
the body, assisted by the high temperature 
of the stomach and by its peculiar move¬ 
ments. 

The gastric juice does not dissolve all 
kinds of food; it does not dissolve fat, nor 


starch, nor oil. Its proper duty is to dissolve 
meat, gluten [the most nutritious part of 
bread], caseine [the most nutritious part of 
milk], albumen [white of egg], etc. It is 
supposed that about fourteen pounds of gas¬ 
tric juice are poured daily into the stomach. 
Of course it is not secreted all at once — the 
stomach could not hold so much. What 
happens is this— when food is taken, gastric 
juice flows out into the stomach and dissolves 
the nitrogenous portion of the mass. Hav¬ 
ing dissolved the food, it is absorbed —sucked 
up, as it were— at once into the blood, with 
the food it has dissolved; then another por¬ 
tion is poured out, dissolves more of the food 
and is absorbed, and so on, until all that 
kind of food which it dissolves is taken from 
the stomach into the system. This will be 
the work of some hours. That portion of 
food which the gastric juice is not able to 
dissolve — such as fat, starch, etc., — passes on 
into the intestines, and is there digested by 
other juices and secretions. The chief of 
these are the pancreatic juice, the bile, and 
the intestinal secretions, all contributing in 
one way or other to the solution of the food, 
and toward making it into a sort of emul¬ 
sion which is favorable to its being absorbed 
into the system. 

In health, we repeat, all these processes go 
on without causing pain or distension. The 
patient is not aware of them. It is plain that, 
in order to the due digestion of food, the 
stomach must be strong and well. It must 
have its chief work to do when it is strong 
enough to do it. It must have good blood 
in ail its veins and arteries; and its nervous 
power should be good and healthy. If men 
weaken their stomachs with excessive work 
— that is, with superabundant meals—when 
they are tired and exhausted, digestion will 
not go on well. If they take very little air 
and exercise, their blood will not be good red 
blood ; and if they worry themselves, their 
nerves will be weak and powerless; the nerves 
of their stomachs will be weak too, and nei¬ 
ther appetite nor digestion will be right. 

It may bediflicult to classify dyspepsias, but 
it is easy to state the general conditions on 
which good digestion depends. Who are the 
people that are always talking about their 
digestion and dyspepsia! Not sailors, nor 
agricultural laborers, nor mechanics, nor 
boys and girls, nor, for the most part, men; 
in other words, not those who live much in 
the open air, and use their limbs and muscles. 
But who are the people who are half afraid 
of their meals, and have miserably to consider 
what shall we not eat, and what shall we 
eat ? They are indoor sort of people, — tailors 
and shoemakers, milliners, clergymen, literar 
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ry men, and nervous, fidgety people, who are 
always worrying themselves. Then there are 
people that weaken their stomachs by things 
which they take,—not only by too much beer 
and spirituous drinks, but by too much tea 
and too much tobacco.— Set . 


Poisonous Gases in Sleeping Apartments. 

It is a good omen for hygiene, that there 
is an increased public demand for informa¬ 
tion on this subject There are various in¬ 
dications of this fact, but the most convin¬ 
cing one is the fact that our newspapers have 
recognized the necessity of supplying the 
people with this kind of knowledge. 

The publishers of newspapers spare no 
pains to keep themselves well posted in the 
demands of the people. They are obliged to 
do this in order to successfully compete with 
rivals. The fact, then, that our popular 
newspapers contain a much larger supply of 
this kind of reading matter than ever before, 
is the best of evidence that the people are de¬ 
manding information respecting the best 
manner of preserving the health. It is not 
always the case that the instruction found in 
our newspapers is perfectly reliable, yet much 
good is being accomplished through this chan¬ 
nel. 

The following from the N. Y. Herald pre¬ 
sents some facts in a manner so easy of com¬ 
prehension that we think it worth quoting :— 

11 During our waking hours when exposed 
to the influences of foul gases, there are sen¬ 
sations disagreeable or distressing that indi¬ 
cate the nature of their causes and suggest 
means of counteracting the latter. But when 
sleeping, the most insidiously dangerous poi¬ 
sons are inhaled with infected air, and the 
effect is often to lull the victim to deeper 
sleep. Hence there is no escape from this 
invisible danger and no means of avoidiug it 
except careful ventilation, and, above all 
things, attention to the pipes leading sewage 
from the dwelling, and the flues that carry 
off the gases arising from stoves. Unless 
there is a free circulation and an adequate 
supply of pure air in a bedroom occupied by 
one or more persons, the volume of air in¬ 
closed becomes very rapidly exhausted of its 
life-preserving properties, and proportionately 
charged with gases of an opposite character. 
The mere breathing of the air takes from it 
the oxygen and returns a volume of carbonic- 
acid gas, which speedily assumes an undue 


proportion to the former and renders the at¬ 
mosphere absolutely dangerous to life. But 
there are other sources of danger that too 
frequently fail to be recognized, even by gen¬ 
erally careful householders. These are the 
pipes leading from water-closets, sinks, and 
fixed wash basins to the house drain, which 
often serve as the inlets by which that 
most deadly of poisons, sewer gas, enters 
dwellings. 

“ It is a popular error that the * pipe trap,’ 
if in good order and filled with water, keeps 
out this gas. Frequently and under many 
conditions the gas is forced by the pressure 
of expansion, and in low-lying districts by 
tidal pressure in the sewer, through this wa¬ 
ter barrier, and enters the bedroom, the water- 
closet, or the kitchen, without the least dimi¬ 
nution of its poisonous properties. In the 
house it accumulates rapidly, and engenders 
typhus fever, diphtheria, and other forms of 
disease that are classed among the most fatal 
kn>own to medical science. Unless the house 
drain is itself ventilated by an outlet shaft 
leading directly upward through the wall to 
the roof, there is no safety in the plumber’s 
precautions against the entrance of sewer gas. 
It does not matter very much whether the 
poison enters the hallway from a water-closet, 
the kitchen from a sink, or the bedroom 
from a fixed wash hand-basin ; it will attack 
the sleeper in his bedroom. Thousands of 
fatal cases of disease that are believed to be 
the result of contagion are really due to sew¬ 
er-gas poison brought directly into bedrooms 
by the ways we have suggested. Another 
dangerous gas that must be guarded against 
in bedrooms is that emanating from stoves. 
During cold weather these stoves are much 
used as heaters in sleeping apartments; and 
through ignorance of the principles of com¬ 
bustion and ventilation, the carbonic-acid gas 
given off fills the air with its poison. It is a 
hundred times safer to sleep in a cold bed¬ 
room than in one heated by a badly regulated 
Stove. Open fireplaces obviate all danger, 
and serve as the best means of ventilation. ” 


Charity. — Every good act is charity. Giv¬ 
ing water to the thirsty is charity. Remov¬ 
ing stones and thorns from the road is charity. 
Exhorting your fellow-men to virtuous deeds 
is charity. Putting a wanderer in the right 
path is charity. Smiling in your brother’s 
face is charity. A man’s true wealth is the 
good he does in this world. When he dies, 
mortals will ask what property he has left 
behind him; but angels will inquire, “ What 
good deeds hast thou sent before thee ?” — Ma h 
hometan Tradition . 
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SO m OF THE DECANTER. 

There was an old decan¬ 
ter, and its mouth was 
gaping wide; the 
rosy wine had 
ebbed away, 
and left 
its crys¬ 
tal side; 
and the wind 
went humming, 
humming— 
up and 
down the 
sides it flew, 
and Through the 
reed-like, 
hollow neck 
the wildest notes it 
blew. I placed it in the 
window, where the blast was 
blowing free, and fancied that its 
pale mouth sang the queerest strains 
to me. 14 They tell me—puny con¬ 
querors!—the Plague has slain his ten, 
and War his hundred thousands of the 
very best of men; but I ”—’twas thus 
the bottle Bpoke — “but I have con¬ 
quered more than all your famous con¬ 
querors, so feared and famed of yore. 
Then come, ye youth and maidens, 
come drink, from out my cup, the 
beverage that dulls the brain and 
burns the spirit up; that puts to 
shame the oonquerors that slay their 
scores below ; for this has deluged 
millions with the lava tide of woe. 
Though in the path of battle 
darkest waves of blood may roll; 
yet while I killed the body, 

, I have damned the very soul. 

The cholera, the sword, such 
ruin never wrought, as I, 
in mirth or malice, on the 
innocent have brought. 

And still I breathe 
upou them, and 
they shrink before my breath ; 
and year by year my thou¬ 
sands tread the dismal road to Death.” 


One Great Cause of Idiocy. — The celebrated 
Dr. Howe remarks as follows : — 

“ Intemperate parents give a weak and lax 
constitution to their children, who are, conse¬ 
quently, * deficient in bodily and vital energy/ 
and predisposed by their very organization to 
have cravings for alcoholic stimulants. Many 
of these children are feeble and live irregu¬ 
larly. Having a lower vitality, they feel the 
want of Borne stimulation. If they pursue 
the course of their fathevs, which they have 
more temptation to follow and less power to 
avoid than the children of the temperate, they 
add to their hereditary weakness, and increase 
the tendency to idiocy in their constitution— 
and this they leave to their children after 
them.” 


Transmission of Disease by Animal Food. 


In the north-eastern part of Ohio there 
have been a number of cases of death from 
trichin vc this present winter. It seems strange 
that people will persist in eating such loath¬ 
some stuff; but the majority will risk their 
lives rather than correct their habits. 

The facts concerning the transmission of 
disease by animal food are often of a startling 
character. Some weeks since, I was riding 
with a friend through a section of the country 
in which the people had been greatly afflicted 
with the milk sickness. My Friend, who is 
a perfectly reliable man, related some things 
which cannot fail to interest every reader. 

An incredulous man, ignorant of the milk 
sickness, would not be persuaded that there 
was any danger. A cow which showed signs 
of the disease had been driven up on the 
place, when he, laughing at their fears, 
took a cup, and milking it full, drank the 
milk. He had been bitten by a dog some 
years before, but had never felt any ill effects 
from the bite, nor did he apprehend any dan¬ 
ger. Instead of suffering with the usual 
symptoms of milk sickness, he was speedily 
taken with hydrophobia, and died in great 
agony. 

Another case was of still greater interest. 
A cow died with the milk sickness; her hide 
was taken off, and, as is too often the case, 
the carcass was left on top of the ground to 
decay or to be devoured by other animals. 
The fowls on the farm ate of the carcass, yet 
they showed no signs of the disease. But 
some of these fowls were killed and eaten by 
the family, some eating heartily, and others 
eating but little of the iiesh of the chickens. 
The whole family was taken sick ; those who 
had eaten but little of the fowls recovered, 
while those who had eaten freely of them 
died with unmistakable signs of the milk 
sickness. To all appearance the fowls were 
not affected with the disease, yet it was very 
evident that their flesh transmitted the dis¬ 
ease to the family. 

It is impossible to conjecture how many 
mysterious deaths, with strange and unac¬ 
countable symptoms, have been caused by 
eating flesh bought in the markets. The 
facts which are constantly coming to our no¬ 
tice compel us to reflect on the danger of eat¬ 
ing that kind of food. 

J. H. Waggoner. 


— “There’s something in this cigar that 
makes me sick,” said a pale lirtie boy to his 
sister. “ I know what it is,” responded the 
little girl, “ it’s tob icker ! ” 
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Little Health of Ladies. 

An able writer in the Contemporary Re¬ 
view, makes, under the above heading, very 
sensible remarks upon a number of the causes 
of feminine weakness, chief among which he 
places dress, remarking as follows upon this 
subject:— 

A little girl in a London Sunday-school, 
being asked by a visitor why God made the 
flowers of the field, replied (not unconscious 
of the gorgeous paper poppy in her own bon¬ 
net), “ Please, ma'am, I suppose for patterns 
for artificial flowers." One might anticipate 
some answer scarcely less wide of the mark 
than that of this sophisticated little damsel, 
were the question to be put to not a few 
grown women, “ Why do you wear clothes 1 ” 
Their most natural response would obviously 
be, “To be in the fashion.” When we have 
visibly wandered a long way from the path 
of reason, the best thing we can do is to look 
back to the starting-point and find out, if 
possible, where we have diverged. In the 
matter of raiment that starting-point is not 
hard to find—indeed, to mark it is only to 
state a series of truisms. 

Human clothing has three raisons d'etre , 
which, in order of precedence, are these .*— 

L Health. 

II. Decency. 

III. Beauty. 

Health demands— 

1. Maintenance of proper temperature of 
the body by exclusion of excessive heat and 
cold. 

2. Protection from injury by rain, snow, 
dust, dirt, stones to the feet, insects, etc. 

3. Preservation of liberty of action to all 
the organs of the body, and freedom from 
pressure. 

Decency demands— 

4. Concealment of some portions of the 
human frame. 

5. Distinction between the habiliments of 
men and women sufficient to avert mistake. 

6. Fitness to the age and character of the 
wearer. 

7. Concealment, when possible, of any dis¬ 
gusting personal defect. 

Beauty demands— 

8. Truthfulness. The dress must be gen¬ 
uine throughout, without any false pads, false 
hair, or false anything. 

9. Graceful forms of drapery. 

10. Harmonious colors. 

11. Such moderate consistency with pre¬ 
vailing modes of dress as shall produce the 
impression of sociability and suavity, and 
avoid that of self-assertion. 


12. Individuality : the dress suiting the 
wearer as if it were an outer body belonging 
to the same soul. 

(Be it noted that the fulfillment of this high¬ 
est condition of tasteful dress necessarily lim¬ 
its the number of costumes which each person 
should wear on similar occasions. No one 
body can be adorned in several equally suitable 
suits of clothes, any more than one soul could 
be fittingly housed in twenty different bodies.) 

Glancing back over the above table, we 
find this curious fact: The dress* of men in 
all Western nations meets fairly all the con¬ 
ditions of health and decency, and fails only 
on the side of beauty. The dress of women , 
on the contrary, ever variable as it is, per¬ 
sistently misses the conditions of health; fre¬ 
quently violates the rules of decency; instead 
of securing beauty, at which it aims first in¬ 
stead of last, achieves, usually, ugliness. 

It is to be remembered for our consolation 
and encouragement that men have arrived at 
their present good sense in dress only within 
two or three generations. A hundred years 
ago the lords of creation set beauty above 
health or convenience, just as the ladies do 
now, and peacocked about in their peach- 
blossom coats and embroidered waistcoats, 
surmounted by wigs, for whoBe stupendous 
discomfort even a seat on the judicial bench 
can scarcely reconcile the modern English¬ 
man. Now, when the men of every European 
nation have abjured such fantastic apparel, 
we naturally ask, Why have not the women 
followed their example? Why is the hus¬ 
band, father, and brother, habited like a being 
who has serious interests in life, and knows 
that his personal dignity would be forfeited 
were he to dress himself in party-colored, be- 
ribboned garments, and why is the wife, 
mother, or sister, bedizened like a macaw, 
challenging every observer to note how much 
of her time, thoughts, and money, must have 
been spent oh this futile object ? The answer 
is one which it is not pleasant to make, dis¬ 
creditable as it is to both sexes. The women 
who set the fashions dress for admiration *, 
and men like women who dress to be ad¬ 
mired; and the admiration given and re¬ 
ceived is a very poor and unworthy admira¬ 
tion, not much better than a salmon gives to 
a glittering artificial fly, and having very 
little more to do with any real aesthetic grat¬ 
ification — as is proved too clearly by the 
thoroughly un-beautiful devices to which 
fashion has recourse. It is the wellrgot-up 
woman (to borrow a very expressive phrase), 
not the really well-dressed woman, who re¬ 
ceives by far the largest share of homage. 

And now let us see how all this concerns 
the health of women — how much of their 
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petite sante is due to their general neglect to 
make health the first object of dress, or even 
an object at all compared to fashion. 

Tight-lacing among habits resembles envy 
among the passions. We take pride in all 
the rest, even the idlest and worst, but tight- 
lacing and an envious heart are things to 
which no one ever confesses. A small waist, 
I suppose, is understood to belong to that 
order of virtues which Aristotle decides ought 
to be natural and not acquired, and the most 
miserable girl who spends her days in a ma¬ 
chine more cruel (because more slowly mur¬ 
derous) than the old “Maiden” of Seville, 
always assures us, smiling through her mar¬ 
tyrdom, that her clothes are “ really hang¬ 
ing about her! ” It would be waste of 
time to dwell on this supreme folly. Mrs. 
Haweis says that sensible men do not love 
wasps, and have expressed to her their “ over* 
allisliness ” when they behold them. Consid¬ 
ering how effectively they have hitherto man¬ 
aged to display their disapproval whenever 
women have attempted to introduce rational 
attire, it is a pity, I think, that they do not 
“pronounce” a little more distinctly against 
this literally mortal folly. 

I have already alluded to the brain-heating 
chignons, just gone out of fashion after a long 
reign of mischief; and along with them should 
be classed the bonnets which expose the fore¬ 
head to the cold, while the back of the head 
is stewed under its cushion of false hair, and 
which have the still more serious disadvantage 
of affording no shelter to the eyes. To women 
to whom the glare of the sun is permanently 
hurtful to the sight, the necessity of wearing 
these bonnets on pain of appearing singular, 
or affectedly youthful, constitutes almost a 
valid reason against living in London. And 
the remedy, forsooth, is to hold up perpetually 
a parasol!—a yet further incumbrance to add 
to the care of the draggling train, so that both 
arms may be occupied during a whole walk, 
and of course all natural ease of motion 
rendered impossible. In this, as in a dozen 
other silly fashions, the women who have se¬ 
rious concerns in life are hampered by the 
practice of those who think of nothing but 
exhibiting their persons; and ladies of limited 
fortune, who live in small rooms and go about 
the streets on foot or in cabs, are compelled 
(if they wish to avoid being pointed at) to 
adopt modes of dress whose sole raison d'etre 
is that they suit wealthy grander dames who 
lounge in their barouches or display them 
trains over the carpets of forty-feet-long 
drawing-rooms. What snobbery all this im¬ 
plies in our whole social structure ! Some ten 
millions of women dress, as nearly as they 


can afford, in the style fit at the most for five 
thousand ! 

The practice of wearing decolletee dresses, 
sinning equally as it does against health and 
decency, seems to be gradually receding— 
from ordinary dinners, where it was uni¬ 
versal twenty years ago, to special occasions, 
balls, and court drawing-rooms. But it dies 
hard, and it may kill a good many poor 
creatures yet, and entail on others the life¬ 
long bad health so naturally resulting from 
the exposure of a large surface of the skin to 
sudden chills. 

The thin, paper-soled boots which leave the 
wearer to feel the chill of the pavement or 
the damp of the grass wherever she may walk, 
must have shortened thousands of lives in 
Europe, and even more in America. Com¬ 
bined with thesej we have now the high heels, 
which, in a short period, convert the foot into 
a shapeless deformity, no longer available for 
purposes of healthful exercise. An expe¬ 
rienced shoemaker informed the writer that, 
between the results of tight boots and high 
heels, he scarcely knew a lady of fifty who 
had wliat he could call a foot at all — they had 
mere clubs. And this is done, all this anguish 
endured, for the sake of—beauty ! 

Bad as stays, and chignons, and high heels, 
and paint, and low dresses, and all the 
other follies of dress are, I am, however, 
of opinion that the culminating folly of 
fashion, the one which has most wide-spread 
and durable consequences, is the mode in 
which, for ages back, women have contrived 
that their skirts should act as drags and swad 
dling clothes, weighing down their hips and 
obstructing the natural motion of the legs. 
Two hundred years ago the immortal Perrette, 
when she wanted to carry her milk-pail swiftly 
to market, was obliged to dress specially for 
the purpose. From that time to this the 
“ cotillon simple ”— modest, graceful, and ra¬ 
tional — has been the rare exception, and every 
kind of flounce and furbelow, hoops and crin¬ 
olines, panniei*8 and trains, “ tied-back ” cos¬ 
tume and robe collcmte, has been successively 
the bane of women’s lives, and the slow de¬ 
stroyer of their activity. 

It has been often remarked that the sagac¬ 
ity of Romish seminarists is exhibited by 
their practice of compelling boys destined for 
the priesthood to flounder along the streets in 
their long gowns, and never permitting them 
to cast them aside or play in the close-fitting 
clothes wherein English lads enjoy their 
cricket and foot-ball. The obstruction to 
free action, though perhaps slight in itself, 
yet constantly maintained, gradually tames 
down the wildest spirits to the level of eccle¬ 
siastical decorum. But the lengthiest of 
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soutane# is a joke compared to the multitu¬ 
dinous petticoats which, up to the last year or 
two, every lady was compelled to wear, swath¬ 
ing and flowing about her ankles as if she 
were walking through the sea. Nor is the 
fashion of these later days much better, when 
the scantier dress is “ tied back "—as I am 
informed—with an elastic band, much on the 
principle that a horse is “ hobbled ” in the 
field; and to this a tail a yard long is added, 
which must either be left to draggle in the 
mud or must occupy an arm exclusively to 
hold it up. In youth these skirts are bad 
enough, as exercising a constant check on 
free and healthful movement; but the mo¬ 
ment that the elastic steps begin to give place 
to the lassitude of middle life, the case is des¬ 
perate. There is no longer energy to over¬ 
come the impediments created by the ridicu¬ 
lous spancels , and the poor donkey of a woman 
hobbles daily round a shorter and shorter 
course, till at forty or fifty she tells her friends 
with a sigh that she finds (she cannot imagine 
why) that she cannot walk at all! 

Does decency require such a sacrifice as 
this! Does the utmost strain of feminine 
modesty ask for it? If it were so, I, for 
one, should leave the matter with a sigh, as 
not to be remedied. But who in his senses 
dreams that such is the case 1 Who, in the 
age of robes collantes and decoUetee dresses, 
can pretend that a reasonably full, simply-cut 
silk or cloth skirt, reaching to the ankles and 
no longer, would not fulfill immeasurably bet¬ 
ter than any fashion we have seen for many 
a day the requirements of true womanly deli¬ 
cacy? It is for fashion , not decency, that 
the activity of women is thus crushed, their 
health ruined, and (through them) the health 
of their children. I hold it to be an indubit¬ 
able fact that if twenty years ago a rational 
and modest style of dress had been adopted 
by Englishwomen and encouraged by English¬ 
men, instead of being sneered down by fops 
and fools, the health not only of women, but 
of the sons of women, i. e. t of the entire na¬ 
tion, would now be on altogether a different 
plane from what we find it. 

Reviewing all these deplorable follies, we 
may learn to make excuses for legislators 
who classify women with ‘‘criminals, luna¬ 
tics, idiots, and minors.” It needs a woman’s 
knowledge of the pernicious processes to 
which the opening minds of girls are com¬ 
monly subjected—the false and base aims in 
life set before them, the perverse distribution 
toward them of approval and blame, admira¬ 
tion anil neglect, and even of love and dislike, 
from parents, teachers, servants, brothers, 
and finally from the bajlroom world into 
which they are now launched in childhood— 


to enable ua to make allowances for them, 
and retain faith that there sometimes beats a 
real woman’s heart under the ribs of a 
tightly laced corset, and that a head sur¬ 
mounted by a pile of dead women’s hair is 
not invariably devoid of brains. 

How is the remedy for this dreary round 
of silly fashions ever to be obtained? No 
woman who knows the world and how severe 
is the penalty of eccentricity in attire, will 
ever counsel her sisters to incur it for any 
motive short of a distinct duty. But if the 
hundreds of ladies who recognize the tyranny 
of senseless and unhealthful fashions were to 
combine forces to obey those fashions just as 
little as may be, to go as near the wind in the 
direction of simplicity, wholesomeness, and 
ease in their dress, as they dare, there would 
by degrees be formed a public opinion, rising 
year by year with the numbers and social 
standing of the representatives of common- 
sense. It must have been in some such way 
that our great grandfathers dropped their 
swords and bag-wigs and ruffles and embroid¬ 
ery, and took to dressing—as even the silliest 
and vainest men do in these days—like ra¬ 
tional beings. 


Poor Jacko. —Some time ago a gentleman 
who had been very kind to an Italian emi¬ 
grant, received from him the present of a fine 
monkey. Pleased with his present, the gen¬ 
tleman spent much of his time teaching Jacko 
(the monkey) various tricks, so that in a lit¬ 
tle while he could very successfully imitate 
his master in most things. Desirous of ex¬ 
hibiting the remarkable traits of his favorite, 
the gentleman resolved to invite some of his 
male friends to a dinner party; and that 
Jacko might play the gentleman to advan¬ 
tage there was but one thing lacking,—Jacko 
as yet had not learned to smoke. To remedy 
this, his master one day lit a cigar, an exam¬ 
ple which Jacko soon followed. But, alas l 
it fared badly with him. Many a wry face 
did he show, but, encouraged by his master, 
he continued to puff, puff 1 away. At last, 
overcome by the pernicious fumes, his eyes 
rolled in their sockets, his limbs gave way, and 
down he fell as drunk as a toper, and all his 
master could do was of no avail; poor Jacko 
died ! No wonder, for tobacco is a poison, 
and thousands have been killed by it. 

A college of physicians has said that not 
less than 20,000 in our land die every year 
by the use of this poison. 

Three young men formed a smoking club, 
and they all (lied within two years of the 
time they formed it. The doctor was asked 
what they died of. He said, “They were 
smoked to death”—Temperance Banner. 
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Miss Nightingale on Nursing. 

Florence Nightingale, the queen of 
nurses, makes the following very sensible re¬ 
marks on nursing:— 

“ Never to allow a patient to be waked, 
intentionally or accidentally, is a sine qua 
non of all good nursing. If he is roused out 
of his first sleep he is almost certain to have 
no more sleep. It is a curious, but quite in¬ 
telligible fact, that if a person is waked after 
a few hours’ instead of a few minutes’ sleep 
he is much more likely to sleep again; be¬ 
cause pain, like irritability of brain, perpet¬ 
uates and intensifies itself. If you have 
gained a respite of either in sleep, you have 
gained more than the mere respite. Both 
the probability of recurrence and of the same 
intensity will be diminished; whereas both 
will be terribly increased by want of sleep. 
This is the reason why sleep is so all-important. 
This is the reason why a patient waked in the 
early part of his sleep loses not only his sleep, 
but his power to sleep. A healthy person 
who allows himself to sleep during the day 
will lose his sleep at night; but it is exactly 
the reverse with the sick generally; the 
more they sleep the better will they be able 
to sleep. 

“ I have often been surprised at the 
thoughtlessness (resulting in cruelty quite 
unintentionally) of friends or of doctors, 
who will hold a long conversation just in the 
room or passage adjoining the room of the 
patient, who is either every moment expect¬ 
ing them to come in, or who has just seen 
them and knows they are talking about him. 
If he is an amiable patient he will try to 
occupy his attention elsewhere, and not to 
listen; and this makes matters worse, for the 
strain upon his attention and the effort he 
makes are so great that it is well if he is not 
worse for hours after. If it is a whispered 
conversation in the same room, then it is ab¬ 
solutely cruel; for it is impossible that the 
patient’s attention should not be involunta¬ 
rily strained to hear. Walking on tip-toe, 
doing anything in the room very slowly, are 
injurious for exactly the same reasons. A 
firm, light, quick step, a steady, quick hand, 
are the desiderata; not the slow, lingering, 
shuffling foot, the timid, uncertain touch. 
Slowness is not gentleness, though it is often 
mistaken for such; quickness, lightness, and 
gentleness are quite compatible. 

“ Again, if friends and doctors did but 
watch, as nurses can and should watch, the 
features sharpening, the eyes growing almost 
wild, of fever patients who are listening for 
the entrance from the corridor of the persons 


whose voices they are hearing there, these 
would never run the risk again of creating 
such expectation or irritation of mind. Such 
unnecessary noise has undoubtedly induced 
or aggravated delirium in many cases. I 
have known such ; in one case death ensued. 
It is but fair to say that this death was at¬ 
tributed to fright. It was the result of a 
long whispered conversation, within sight of 
the patient, about an impending operation; 
but any one who has known the more than 
stoicism, the cheerful coolness, with which 
the certainty of an operation will be accepted 
by any patient capable of bearing an opera¬ 
tion at all, if it is properly communicated to 
him, will hesitate to believe that it was 
mere fear which produced, as was averred, 
the fatal result in this instance. It was 
rather the uncertainty, the strained expecta¬ 
tion as to what was to be decided upon. I 
need hardly say that the other common cause, 
namely, for a doctor or friend to leave the 
patient and communicate his opinion on the 
result of his visit to the friends just outside 
the patient’s door or in an adjoining room, 
after the visit, but within hearing or knowl¬ 
edge of the patient, is, if possible, worst of all. 

“ It is, I think, alarming, peculiarly at this 
time, when the female ink-bottles are perpet¬ 
ually impressing upon us woman’s * particular 
worth and general missionariness,’ to see that 
the dress of women is daily more and more 
unfitting them for any ‘mission’ or useful¬ 
ness at all. It is equally unfitted for all 
poetic and all domestic purposes. A man is 
now a more handy and far less objectionable 
being in a sick-room than a woman. Com¬ 
pelled by her dress, every woman now either 
shuffles or waddles; only a man can cross 
the floor of a sick-room without shaking it. 
What has become of woman’s light step—the 
firm, light, quick step we have been asking 
for?” 


Happy Women. —A happy woman ! Is 
she not the very sparkle and sunshine of life ? 
A woman who is happy because she cannot 
help it—whose smile even the coldest sprinkle 
of misfortune cannot dampen. Men make a 
terrible mistake when they marry for beauty, 
talent, or style. The sweetest wives are those 
who possess the magic secret of being con¬ 
tented under any circumstances. 


Strict Truthfulness. —There is perhaps 
no quality which has a more pervading influ¬ 
ence in giving color to the whole character 
than the strictest truthfulness, for it is the 
foundation-stone of honesty and an all-per¬ 
vading integrity. 
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OHABITY. 


The pilgrim and stranger who through the day 
Holds over the desert Mb trackless way, 

Where the terrible sands no shade have known, 

No sound of life save the camel’s moan, 

Hears at last, through the mercy of Allah to all, 
From his tent door at evening, the Bedouin’s call: 
“Whoever thou art whose need is great, 

In the name of God, the Compassionate 
And Merciful One, for thee I wait.” 

For gifts, in His name, of food and reBt, 

The tents of Islam of God are blest. 

Thou who hast faith in the Christ above, 

Shall the Koran teach thee the law of love ? 

O Christian 1 open thy heart and door, 

Cry east and west to the wandering poor: 

“ Whoever thou art whose need is great, 

In the name of Christ, the Compassionate 
And Merciful One, for thee I wait.” 

— Whittier. 


Temperance Essential to Christian 
Character. 


BY MRS. E. G. WHITE. 


God gives man no permission to violate 
the laws of his being. But man, through 
yielding to Satan’s temptations to indulge in¬ 
temperance, brings the higher faculties in 
subjection to the animal appetites and pas¬ 
sions ; and when these gain the ascendency, 
man, who was created a little lower than the 
angels, with faculties susceptible of the high¬ 
est cultivation, surrenders to the control of 
Satan. And he gains easy access to those 
who are in bondage to appetite. Through 
intemperance, some sacrifice one-half, and 
others two-thirds, of their physical, mental, 
and moral powers. Those who would have 
clear minds to discern Satan’s devices, must 
have their physical appetites under the con¬ 
trol of reason and conscience. The moral 
and vigorous action of the higher powers of 
the mind is essential to the perfection o; 
Christian character. 

The ignorance that has prevailed in regard 
to God’s law in our physical nature, i8 de¬ 
plorable. Intemperance of any kind is a vio¬ 
lation of the laws of our being. Imbecility 
is prevailing to a fearful extent. Sin is made 
attractive by the covering of light which 
Satan throws over it, and he is well pleased 
when he can hold the Christian world in their 
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daily habits under the tyranny of custom. 
Those who allow appetite to govern them 
are, in many of their habits, elevated but Httle 
above the heathen. Satan is constantly draw¬ 
ing the people from saving light, to custom 
and fashion, irrespective of physical, mental, 
and moral health. The great enemy knows 
that if appetite and passion predominate, 
health of body and strength of intellect are 
sacrificed upon the altar of self-gratification, 
and man is brought to speedy ruin. If en¬ 
lightened intellect holds the reinB, controlling 
the animal propensities and keeping them in 
subjection to the moral powers, Satan weU 
knows that his power to overcome with his 
temptations is very small. 

In our day, people talk of the “Dark 
Ages,” and boast of progress. But with this 
progress wickedness and crime do not de¬ 
crease. We deplore the absence of natural 
simplicity, and the increase of artificial dis¬ 
play. Health, strength, beauty, and long 
life, which were common in the so-called 
“Dark Ages,” are rare now. Nearly every¬ 
thing desirable is sacrificed to meet the de¬ 
mands of fashionable iifa Many are work¬ 
ing out for themselves, through this violation 
of the laws of their being, physical suffering, 
and mental and moral feebleness. 

Through his devices, Satan has, in many 
respects, made the domestic life one of care 
and complicated burdens, in order to meet 
the demands of fashion. His purpose in 
doing this is to keep minds so fully occupied 
with the things of this life that they can give 
but little attention to their highest interest 
Intemperance in eating, and extravagance in 
dressing, have so engrossed the minds of the 
Christian world that they do not take time to 
become intelligent in regard to the laws of 
their being, that they may obey them. 

If we would see the standard of virtue and 
godliness exalted, we, as Christians, have 
work devolving upon us individually to con¬ 
trol appetite, the indulgence of which coun¬ 
teracts the force of truth, and weakens moral 
power to resist and overcome temptation. 
As Christ’s followers, we should, in eating 
and drinking, act from principle. When we 
obey the injunction of the apostle, “ Whether 
therefore ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye 
do, do all to the glory of God,” thousands of 
doUars which are now sacrificed upon the 
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altar of hurtful lust will How into the Lord’s 
treasury. 

Many who are held by Satan under the 
power of slavish appetite, are the professed 
followers of Christ. They profess to worship 
God, while appetite is their god. Their un¬ 
natural desires for hurtful indulgences are 
not controlled by reason or judgments Those 
who are slaves to tobacco will see their fam¬ 
ilies suffering for the conveniences of life, and 
for necessary food; yet they have not the 
power of will to forego their tobacco. The 
clamors of appetite prevail over natural affec¬ 
tion, and this brute passion controls them. 
The cause of Christianity, and even humanity, 
would not in any case be sustained, if depend¬ 
ent upon those in the habitual use of tobacco 
and liquor. If they had means to use in 
only one direction, the treasury of God would 
not be replenished, but they would have their 
tobacco and liquor. 

It is impossible for such men to realize the 
binding claims and holiness of the law of God; 
for the brain and nerves are deadened by 
the use of this narcotic. They cannot vajue 
the atonement, or appreciate the worth of im¬ 
mortal life. The indulgence of fleshly lusts 
wars against the soul. The apostle, in the most 
impressive language, addresses Christians, “ I 
beseech you therefore, brethren, by the mer¬ 
cies of God, that ye present your bodies a 
living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God.” 
If the body is saturated with liquor and de¬ 
filed by tobacco, it is not holy and acceptable 
to God. Satan knows that it cannot be, and 
for this reason he brings his temptations to 
bear upon the point of appetite, that he may 
bring us into bondage to this propensity, and 
thus work the ruin of thousands. 

The Jewish sacrifices were all examined 
with careful scrutiny to see if any blemish 
was upon them, or if they were tainted with 
disease; and the least defect or impurity was 
a sufficient reason for the priests to reject 
them. The offering must be sound and val¬ 
uable. The apostle has in view the require¬ 
ments of God upon the Jews in their offer¬ 
ings when he in the most earnest manner 
appeals to his brethren to present their bodies 
a living sacrifice. Not a diseased, idecaying 
offering, but a living sacrifice, holy and ac¬ 
ceptable unto God. 

Many come to the house of God in feeble¬ 
ness, and many come defiled by the indul¬ 
gence of their own appetite. Those who 
have degraded themselves by wrong habits, 
when they assemble for the worship of God, 
give forth such emanations from their dis¬ 
eased bodies as to be disgusting to those 
around them. And how offensive must this 
be to a pure and holy God. 


A large proportion of all the infirmities 
that afflict the human family, are the results 
of their own wrong habits, because of their 
willing ignorance, or of their disregard of the 
light which God has given in relation to the 
laws of their being. It is not possible for us 
to glorify God while living in violation of 
the laws of life. The heart cannot possibly 
maintain consecration to God while lustful 
appetite is indulged. A diseased body and 
disordered intellect, because of continual in¬ 
dulgence in hurtful lust, make sanctification 
of the body and spirit impossible. The apos¬ 
tle understood the importance of the healthful 
conditions of the body for the successful per¬ 
fection of Christian character. He says, “ I 
keep under my body, and bring it into sub¬ 
jection ; lest that by any means, when I have 
preached to others, I myself should be a cast¬ 
away.” He mentions the fruit of the Spirit, 
among which is temperance. “ And they 
that are Christ’s have crucified the flesh, with 
the affections and lusts.” 


Taken at his Word. 


A wide cook-kitchen,- with a breath of 
grape blossoms coming in at the open win¬ 
dows, and a glistening tin pan on the table 
full of dewy, scarlet strawberries waiting to 
be hulled — this is our scene; and our dramatis 
personce consist of Mrs. Perkins, whose drows¬ 
ily clicking knitting-needles keep time to the 
purr of the overgrown Maltese cat, and a 
pretty young girl with rather a flushed face, 
who had just entered from a doorway leading 
to the hall. * 

“Well,” said Mrs. Perkins, looking up 
with that ineffably wise expression which is 
imparted to the human countenance by round 
silver spectacles perched obliquely on the 
bridge of the nose, “he ain’t asleep, is he?” 

“ Yes, he is,” was the answer. 

“ Thank fortune for that; there will be five 
minutes of peace, at least. You’re tired, ain’t 
you, Dora?” 

“ Yes,” said Theodora White, “ I am rather 
tired.” 

But her languid voice spoke plainly that 
the more accurate phrase would have been 
“ very tired.” 

Theodora White was a tender, soft eyed 
girl of eighteen, with a complexion of pearly 
clearness, and a rose apiece on her cheeks, 
and a pretty, pleading way of looking at you 
when she spoke. She sat down beside the 
window, where the mignonette-scented grape 
blossoms were swaying in the summer air, 
and leaned her forehead against the case¬ 
ment. 
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Mrs. Perkins eyed her with an owl-like 
glance of sympathy. 

“ It's a shame, so it is,” said the old house¬ 
keeper, emphatically. “A man hasn't no 
business to be so try in'—no, not if he was 
sick forty times over ! Scold, snap, snarl— 
this ain’t right and t’other thing is wrong ! 
That’s the way he keeps it up. I declare, 
sometimes, when he gets in his tantrums, I’ve 
two minds and a half to give him a good 
shakin’. There ain’t no sense in a man’s bein’ 
so unreasonable. You can’t please him no 
way you can fix it.” 

“We can at least try, Mrs. Perkins.” 

“ Yes, and that’s jest what’s a spilin’ him. 
He knows very well that if he was to want 
the moon, you’d hunt up the longest step- 
ladder and try to reach it down. It al’ays 
did spoil children to let ’em have all they 
want, and your Uncle Joseph ain’t nothin’ 
but a grown-up child.” 

“ But I do n’t let him have all he wants, 
Mrs. Perkins.” 

“ And a pretty kettle o’ fish there’d be if 
you did. Humph ! ” and the old housekeeper 
pounced upon her ball as if she had, for a 
moment, identified it with the personage 
under discussion. 

“It mightn’t be such a bad idea,” said 
Theodora, after a moment’s thoughtful silence. 

“ Be you crazy ? ” demanded Mrs. Perkins 
tartly. 

“ Hush ! ” Theodora started from her seat 
with uplifted finger. “ He is awake; he 
wants me.” 

And she was gone, swift, noiseless ae a 
white-winged dove, before Mrs. Perkins could 
volunteer to go in her stead. 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Perkins to herself, “it is 
a shame. He seems to think she’s made of 
cast iron and India rubber—the old torment! ” 

Meanwhile Theodora hastened up stairs 
into a closely curtained sick-room, where a 
querulous old gentleman lay, tortured with a 
great deal of “ hypo ” and a very little actual 
illness. But Uncle Joseph White chose to 
believe that he was very ill; and who, pray, 
was a better judge of the state of his bodily 
health than himself] He screwed his face 
up into the semblance of a nut-cracker as his 
niece hurriedly entered the apartment and 
came to his bedside. 

“ I’ve been thumping on the floor till my 
arms are ready to drop out of their sockets ! ” 
he groaned. “Are you all deaf down stairs, 
or has old Perkins forgotten there is any one 
in the world but herself and her snuff-box t ” 

“ I’m very sorry, uncle.” 

“ Actions speak louder than words ! ” 
snarled Uncle Joseph, ungraciously. 


“How do you feel now, Uncle Joseph?” 
asked Theodora, soothingly. 

“ I’m worse ! ” 

“Are you?” 

“ Pulse higher— Bkin hot—face flushed; of 
course I’m worse. This confounded hot room 
is enough to throw any one into a fever ! 
Open every door and window—quick ! ” 
Without an instant's hesitation, Theodora 
unbarred the blinds, and threw open the four 
large windows and two doors. The light 
from the western sky streamed like a flood of 
fiery radiance into the room; the draught, 
whirling through, caught up newspapers, 
fluttered the leaves of books, and even upset 
Uncle Joseph’s pet bottle of medicine. 

“ O-w-w w ! ” roared the sick man with 
vehemence that proved his lungs, at least, to 
be quite free from disease; “ do you want to 
blind me—to blow me away ? ” 

“ You told me to do it, Uncle Joseph ! ” 

“ Shut the windows, quick—draw the cur¬ 
tains ! ” groaned Uncle Joseph. “ Who's that 
battering down the door?” 

“It’s only a very gentle knocking, uncle.” 
“ Then I’m nervous. Go and see ! ” 
Presently Theodora returned. 

“ It’s Major Crowfoot, uncle; he sends his 
compliments, and wishes to learn how you 

„„„ >> 
are. 

“Tell him to go to the deuce.” 

“ Yes, uncle.” 

“Well,” said Uncle Joseph, as his niece 
returned to his bedside after a momentary ab¬ 
sence, “ what did he say ? ” 

“ He seemed very much offended, uncle.” 
“ Offended ! at what, pray ? ” demanded 
Uncle Joseph, 

“ I suppose at being told to go to the 
deuce ! ” answered Theodora, quietly. 

“ Girl! ” ejaculated the invalid, raising him¬ 
self half-way upon his albow, “ you did n’t 
tell him that ? ” 

“Yes, I did, uncle. Fou said yourself, 

* Tell him to go to the deuce.’ ” 

Mr. Joseph White fell back, flat and mo¬ 
tionless, among his pillows. 

“ Theodora, you are a fool 1 ” 

“ I’m very sorry, uncle,” said Theodora, be¬ 
ginning tj> whimper. 

Uncle Joseph stared at her in surprise. 
Could it be possible that the dreary days and 
weeks of her steadfast attendance had weak¬ 
ened her intellect and turned her brain ? 

“ Give mo my water-gruel,” he said briefly, 
nfr.er a few moments’ pondering over the un¬ 
welcome possibility. 

Theodora brought in a neat little china 
bowl, with a silver spoon lying on the snowy, 
folded napkin that flanked it on the tray. 
Uncle Joseph took one taste, and threw 
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down the spoon with a petulant sound not 
unlike a bark. 

“Trash, trash ! Insipid as dish-water. 
Throw it to the dogs ! ” 

Theodora took up the bowl and started 
obediently for the door. 

“Here, here!” roared Uncle Joseph. 
“ Where are you going to ? ” 

“To throw it out, uncle.” 

“ Are you crazy, girl 1 The gruel’s well 
enough, only Mrs. Perkins forgot the nut¬ 
meg.” 

“ But, uncle,” said Theodora, tasting daint¬ 
ily of the contents of the bowl, “ it’s insipid 
as dish-water.” 

“ Will you allow me to have an opinion of 
my own!” snarled Uncle Joseph. “It’s 
very good, if that old crone down stairs will 
add the nutmeg and give it another boil. 
Quick, now—I’m getting hungry ! A man 
must eat, even if he’s at death’s door.” 

A minute afterward Mrs. Perkins was 
surprised by Theodora’s entrance. 

“ Well,” said the housekeeper, “ what’s 
awantin’ now?” 

“ A little grated nutmeg in this gruel, and 
uncle would like it warmed up once more.” 

“ What are you smiling about, Dora 1 ” 

“Was I smiling?” 

“Your eyes was, if your mouth wasn’t, 
said Mrs. Perkins, keenly. 

“ Will you be as quick as you can, Mrs. 
Perkins 1” said Theodora. “He says he is 
hungry.” 

But when Theodora re-entered her uncle’s 
room, the invalid had taken another tack. 

“Why didn’t you stay all day?” he 
growled. 

“ Indeed, uncle, I hurried all I could,” 
pleaded Dora. “ Here's the gruel, all smok- 
mg. 

But Uncle Joseph shook his head. 

“ It’s too late ; I’ve lost all my appetite ! ” 
he moaned. 

“Won’t you have the gruel, uncle?” 

“Ho, I won’t!” 

And Uncle Joseph closed his eyes, as if to 
signify he was too weak to debate the ques¬ 
tion further. He waited anxiously for Theo¬ 
dora to press the question further, but she 
did not; and presently he opened his eyes the 
least little bit in the world. 

Theodora ! ” 

“Sir?” 

“ I’ll try just one spoonful of that gruel be¬ 
fore it gets cold.” 

“ Why, uncle, I threw it away.” 

“ Threw—my—gruel—away ! ” gasped the 
sick man, breathlessly. 

“You told me you did not want it, uncle.” 

“ I told you so ! Furies and fiddle-strings ! 


You might know by this time that I don’t 
mean what I say. Get me some more— 
quick ! If I had n’t been bedridden for a 
year, I could go twice as fast as you do ! ” 
he added, grumblinglv. “ I never saw such 
a snail in my life. Oh, dear ! to think I 
shall never walk again.” 

Uncle Joseph lay counting the seconds 
until his niece brought in a second bowl of 
gruel, this time so deliciously made that even 
he could not find fault with it. 

“Uncle,” said Theodora, as she set it on 
the table at the bedside, “ the doctor said, 
yesterday, that he really thought, if you were 
to try, you could walk as well as anybody ! ” 
“The doctor’s a fool,” said Uncle Joseph, 
and you may tell him so with my compli¬ 
ments ! ” 

“ I will, uncle, the next time he comes.” 

“ Theodora ! ” 

“Sir?” 

“ If you do, I’ll disinherit you ! ” 

“ Very well, uncle ! ” 

“ Theodora, you’ll have to feed me. ThiB 
annoyance has weakened me terribly ! ” 

“Yes, uncle.” 

“Stop — stop — it’s hot—you’re choking 
me ! ” But Theodora kept resolutely on. 

“Sto-o-p!” spluttered Uncle Joseph, nim¬ 
bly scrambling to the other side of the bed. 
What do you mean, Theodora ? Did n’t I tell 
you to stop ? I do n’t believe there’s an inch 
of 8k in left on my throat! ” 

“You told me yourself, uncle, that you 
don’t mean what you say. How was I to 
know that this was an exception ? ” 

An irate rejoinder trembled on Uncle 
Joseph’s tongue, when suddenly he caught 
sight of a blue column of smoke wreathing up 
under his window. 

“What’s that smoke?” he ejaculated. 

“I think it’s Mrs. Perkins, sir, putting 
fresh kindlings on the kitchen fire.” 

“ No, it isn’t," yelled Uncle Joseph, “ the 
house is on fire ! ” 

Theodora dropped the spoon and bowl, and 
rushed out of the room, shrieking, “The 
house is on fire ! help ! murder ! thieves ! ” 
The servants below the stairs caught up 
the cry and echoed it in shrill dismay. Uncle 
J oseph listened with bristled hair and dilated 
eyes. 

“ Help ! help ! ” he bawled, but no one 
responded. Louder still he yelled, but yet 
in vain. 

“Am I to stay here in my bed to be burned 
to death ? ” he asked himself, and scrambled 
out with agility that fairly surprised himself. 

The servants were arrayed on the lawn, 
staring in all directions to find the exact 
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locality of the fire, when the gardener uttered 
a shriek,— 

“ If there ain’t master, as has n't left his 
bed for a year, a runnin' as if a tiger was 
arter him ! ” 

“ Where—where’s the fire ? ” panted Uncle 
Joseph, gazing wildly around him. 

Mrs.. Perkins rushed to the front door, her 
cap-strings streaming. 

“ I never saw such a pack of born idiots in 
my life ! ” she gasped. “ There ain’t no fire 
—only a few pieces of green wood I put in 
the kitchen fire ! One would think you’d 
never seen smoke afore, and — why, if there 
ain’t master ! ” 

“ Theodora,” said Mr. White, looking some¬ 
what sheepish, “ where did you see a fire 1 ” 

“ I did n’t see it, uncle, but you said the 
house was on fire,” Theodora made answer 
demurely, “ and of course I thought you must 
know. Please, uncle, go back to bed again.” 

“ I won’t!” said Uncle Joseph, gathering 
the skirts of his wrapper closer about him. 

“ But, uncle, you’re sick.” 

“No, I’m not!” 

u Uncle, do you really mean it ? ” 

“ Of course I do, Theo ! ” 

And he did mean it. The cure had been 
effected; and Theodora mentally congratu¬ 
lated herself on the success of her plan of 
treatment. And Uncle Joseph never alluded 
to the day on which his niece had taken him 
so implicitly at his word. 


The Art of Listening. 


Persons who talk well are always in danger 
of talking too much ; the better they talk, the 
greater the danger. Nearly all men and 
women who have gained the reputation of em¬ 
inent conversationalists have been little else 
than monologists, and monologue is as deadly 
a foe to conversation as incurable stupid¬ 
ity. We get tired, after a while, of hear¬ 
ing the most eloquent speech if it comes from 
the same mouth, and we inwardly pray for 
what has been aptly called a few flashes of 
silence. How many brilliant people there 
are in society whom all their acquaintances 
fear on account of their gift of utterance. 
Everybody dreads to broach a topic, lest the 
sparkling talker should exhaust it and his 
hearers, and still be talking on. The passion 
for speech, like other passions, grows by in¬ 
dulgence, and at a certain stage of develop¬ 
ment becomes so morbid as to require neither 
sympathy nor response. 

It is related of Macaulay that, having been 
introduced to, and driving a distance of six 
miles with, a deaf and dumb man, he pro¬ 


nounced him, some days after, to be a gentle¬ 
man of the soundest views on politics, with 
an admirable way of presenting them. Ma¬ 
dame De Stael, as the story goes, was in¬ 
duced by a satirist to harangue a stuffed fig¬ 
ure one evening in a darkened room for 
nearly two full horn's, the satirist having as¬ 
sured her that the figure was a distinguished 
Bavarian who regarded her “Germany” as 
the greatest work that had appeared during 
the Empire. Questioned subsequently as to 
her opinion, she declared that his merit was 
wholly beyond his reputation, that his ideas 
were at once original, profound, and compre¬ 
hensive, and that he expressed them with 
luminous clearness and particular elegance. 

These anecdotes, if not facts, are true to 
human nature, and illustrate the advantage 
of listening, or seeming to listen. No doubt 
Macaulay and De Stael — so egotistic and 
dogmatic were they, so absorbed in them¬ 
selves — would have been so enraptured by 
the sound of their own voices as to imagine 
their monologue conversation delightful, and 
the persons who had never interrupted them 
fascinating companions. If the thing did 
not happen, it might have happened. 

The art of listening is a delicate and diffi¬ 
cult art, and one that is seldom practiced. 
It is delicate, because it demands, if not sym¬ 
pathy, a show of sympathy, and continuous 
attention as well as an air of interest. It is 
difficult, because self-assertion is natural, and 
a state of passiveness without manifestation 
of weakness is irksome to maintain. On ac¬ 
count of its delicacy and difficulty, not less 
than from want of knowing how to manage 
it, is the art rare in society. The few list¬ 
eners that understand listening are invaria¬ 
bly liked, even admired, and not infrequently 
charm the talkers to whom they give ear. 
The nice listener is pretty sure to get a name 
for intellect, culture, wit, readiness — for any 
sort of quality, indeed, which he or she does 
not reveal, and may not possess. The person 
fond of talking usually endows the person 
who listens with whatever attributes he 
thinkB he has himself; and his good opinion 
of the listener grows steadily, until some¬ 
times it amounts to positive worship. 

It is not enough to listen in a merely neg¬ 
ative manner ; for this appears like resigna¬ 
tion, like silent suffering, like uncomplaining 
martyrdom, and, besides, may be mistaken 
for stupidity, which is fatal to the listener’s 
hope and object. One may be as stupid as 
an owl in society, but his listeners must dis¬ 
guise his stupidity if they would be accepted ; 
and, above all, never indicate or intimate to 
anybody else that the speaker has any pos¬ 
sibility of stupidity* We can be dullness 
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and commonplace itself with impunity, pro¬ 
vided we seem to think well of our acquaint¬ 
ances. We may be insignificant, and yet bear 
a reputation for individuality, cleverness, and 
character, so long as we assume prejudices in 
favor of our neighbors. And by listening 
patiently, earnestly, and pleasantly to who¬ 
ever addresses us, even when we find nothing 
in the discourse that is new or entertaining, 
we may be certain of securing friends, since 
in so doing we silently compliment others, 
and repress whatever savors of egotism. 

Our listening must be an art, in order to 
be effective; for, unless we make it an art, 
we shall often be tempted to betray boredom, 
and yield to the temptation. We must listen 
on principle, and try to be interested even 
when we are not. We should be surprised at 
the result of such earnest and self-denying con¬ 
tinuance. Wbat may be artificial and disa¬ 
greeable at first will become, after a while, 
natural and welcome. We shall discover in 
our acquaintances what we have never sus¬ 
pected — that mere humanity is a strong at¬ 
traction when it is relieved from affectation, 
as it will be if we treat it generously and 
sympathetically. Hardly anybody is abso¬ 
lutely dull or wholly devoid of charm if he be 
put at ease, and allowed to be his unrestrained 
self. And the real art of listening insures 
such conditions, and eventually begets a mut¬ 
ual interest which in the beginning may not 
be foreshadowed. 

The art of listening is well worth cultivat¬ 
ing. The bane of all society is egotism, which 
is so restless and exacting that it never pauses 
to see what mind and merit may lie behind 
the externally uninviting. The base of good 
society is benevolence; and the benevolence 
that prompts us to listen is ultimately re¬ 
munerative in many ways . — Harper 8 Bazar. 


A Fearful Risk. 


The pastor of a church in one of our large 
cities said not long ago: “ I have offi¬ 
ciated at forty weddings since I came here, 
and in every case save one, I felt that the 
bride was running an awful risk. Young 
men of bad habits and fast tendencies never 
marry girls of their own sort, but demand a 
wife above suspicion. So, pure, sweet women, 
kept from the touch of evil through the years 
of their girlhood, give themselves, with all 
their costly dower of womanhood, into the 
keeping of men who, in base associations, 
have learned to undervalue all that belongs 
to them, and then find no repentance in the 
sad after-years. There is but one way out 
of thiB that I can see, and that is for you— 


the young women of the country—to require 
in associations and marriage, purity for puri¬ 
ty, sobriety for sobriety, and honor for honor. 
There is no reason why the young men of 
this Christian land should not be just as vir¬ 
tuous as its women, and if the loss of society 
and love be the price they are forced to pay 
for vice, they will not pay it. I admit with 
sadness that not all our young women are 
capable of this high standard for themselves 
or others ; but I believe there are enough ear¬ 
nest, thoughtful gilds in the society of our 
country to work wonders if faithfully aroused. 
Dear girls, will you help us, in the name of 
Christ? Will you, .first of all, be true to 
yourselves and God; so pure in your inner 
and outer life that you shall have a right to 
ask that the young man with whom you 
marry shall be the same ? The awful gulf of 
dishonor is close beside your feet, and in it, 
fathers, brothers, lovers, and sons are going 
down. Will you help us in our great 
work V'—Sel. 


Don’t, Girls. — Don’t think that yards and 
yards of ribbons, rufiles, and lace will add one 
particle to your real value. Don’t make a 
walking milliner shop or jewelry store of 
yourselves, covering all that is of true merit 
within you, with that which will attract only 
the shallow brained. Don’t think sensible 
people are to be deceived by vain show; they 
look for beauty of heart and mind. Don’t 
give the subject of matrimony a thought while 
in your teens, except to qualify yourselves 
for the responsible position in which it places 
you. You need all that time of your life to 
fit yourselves for it. Don’t give your time 
and talents to the world, or to seeking the 
things of time and sense that perish with 
their using. God has created you for a nobler 
purpose, and made you accountable for what 
he has given you. Don’t sell your birth¬ 
right for a mess of pottage.— Sel. 


Men Without Occupation. —The man who 
has nothing to do is the most miserable of 
beings. No matter how much wealth a man 
possesses, he can be neither contented nor 
happy without occupation. We were born to 
labor, and the world is our vineyard. We 
can find a field of usefulness almost anywhere. 
In occupation we forget our cares, our 
worldly trials, and our sorrows. It keeps us 
from constantly worrying and brooding over 
what is inevitable. If we have enough for 
ourselves, we can labor for the good of others ; 
and such a task is one of the most delightful 
duties a worthy and good man can possibly 
engage in.— Bel. 
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BY MRS. W. J. FAIRFIELD. 


Calm, peaceful river! Sail-boats 
Glide gently with thy current, 

Or launch forth from shore to shore; 

And children, innocent and full of glee, 

Play on thy banks, or paddle 
With bare hands and feet 
In the clear water at thy margin. 

Fair flowers and ferns adorn thy course; 

And these thou uourishest, to please 
The eye of man by their frail beauty. 
Songsters of heaven seek thy crystal tide, 

And plunge themselves within thee; 

And as they, thus refreshed, 

Ascend up to the sky, 

Fragments of crystal, stolen from thy bosom, 
Fall, sparkling, back again. 

The shifting clouds above thee, 

And blue sky, and gorgeous bannors 

Heaven decorates and drapes 

The wooded hilltops with at sunset time, 

Are mirrored on thee. 

In some secluded nooks, we see 

Tall church spires, and the crowd of people 

Gathering in the sacred building, 

There to praiBe their Maker ;— 

Of all which, thou makest a photograph for 
Heaven. 

We look again. 0 river, 

What a change! E’en while we praised 
Thy beauty, didst thou transform thyself 
Ab by magician’s power. 

But we must praise thee still. 

If before beautiful, now grand ; 

As with terrific majesty thou sweep’st along. 
As if in direful rage, thou soughtst revenge 
For some imagined wrong, thou foroedst 
Thy way, with unsuspected power, 

Through massive limestone, down, and 
Down, and down, till now 
Thou flow’Bt ’twixt banks of rook 
So high that man may have 
No acoe8; to thy waters. 

Sometimes thou leftst projecting boulders 
To o’erhang, and like grim sentinels, 

To watch o t»r thy maddened flow. 

But soon, incensed, perchance, afreBh, 

Thou hurledst. these from their places, 

And, falling, they were lost within thy depths ; 
And, as another indication 
Of thy wrath, whirlpools formed round 
Them, rapids o’er them sweep. 

But. thy course shall be not long 
Continued, ere thou exhaust thyBelf, 

And flow peaceful as before. 

Thou only art preparing for thy 
Final leap,—the spectacle that all men, 

From all countries, look upon with awe. 

Niagara Falls! Words cannot do thee j ustioe. 
Once Been, remembered ever. Not seen, 
Known nothing of. Beautiful curves 
Of rock, that form the precipice; 

The graceful sweep of water, as it 
Hurries o’er the brink ; white, feathery foam, 
Resulting from the fall; together with 
Great waves, that, leaping upward as if 
They would regain the plaoe whence they 
rushed wildly down, 


Only expand themselves into a spray 
MoBt delicate and beautiful, and so are lost;— 
These all combine to form a scene 
That artist cannot picture. 

No tongue nor pen describe. 

We gazed in wonder, breathless;— 

Trembling, even, as we thought of floods 
That have o’erswept the land, making 
Suoh havoc. But now the sun, before obscured, 
Shone calmly forth, and, falling 
On the mist, brought forth the rainbow. 

Telling again God's promise unto man, 

Fit place for sign of such a promise. 


Plain Talk to a Girl. —Your every-day 
toilet is a part of your character. A girl who 
looks like a ‘‘fury” or a sloven in the morn¬ 
ing, is not to be trusted, however fine she 
may look in the evening. No matter how 
humble your home may be, there are eight 
things it should contain; viz, a mirror, wash- 
stand, soap, towel, comb, hair, nail and tooth 
brushes. These are just as essential as your 
breakfast, before which you should make good 
and free use of them. Parents who fail to 
provide their children with such appliances 
not only make a mistake but commit a sin of 
omission. Look tidy in the morning, and 
after the dinner work is over, improve your 
toilet. Make it a rule of your daily life to 
“dress up” in the afternoon. Your dress 
may or may not be anything better than calico, 
but with a ribbon or flower, or some bit of 
ornament, you can have an air of self-respect 
and satisfaction that invariably comes with 
being well dressed .—Christian Woman . 


The Rain Tree. —Among the many virtues 
of the eucalyptus, or blue-gum tree, is the 
property of absorbing moisture; and instances 
are related in which moist and marshy places 
have been made comparatively dry by planting 
trees of this species upon them, although the 
method of draining has not yet come into gen¬ 
eral use. There is another tree whose prop¬ 
erties are as wonderful as the blue-gum. It is 
the rain tree of Peru; and it is said that the 
moisture drops from its leaves and branches 
all the time, and that in some instances the 
ground around it becomes a Bwamp. It would 
appear from these facts that by a judicious 
use of these trees, which are so opposite in 
nature, the wet places of the earth can be 
made dry and the dry places wet—that deserts 
may be turned into swamps and swamps into 
deserts. The rain tree, whose peculiar prop¬ 
erty is said to increase in the dry season, 
might be made useful for irrigation in this 
State .—Napa (Cal.) Register. 


—A grain of prudence is worth a pound 
of craft. 


» 
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A Sarcophagus. —The word literally means 
“flesh-eater.” Its application to a receptacle 
for the dead arises, as stated by Pliny, from 
the fact that the ancient Romans made their 
coffins of a peculiar kind of stone obtained 
from Troas, which possessed the peculiar 
property of being able to entirely destroy the 
bodies placed in them, with the exception of 
the teeth, in forty days. It is supposed that 
the stone used was a variety of limestone. 


Kind Impulses. —Many lose the opportu¬ 
nity of saying a kind tiling, by waiting to 
weigh the matter too long. Our best im¬ 
pulses are too delicate to endure much hand¬ 
ling. If you fail to give them expression the 
moment they rise, they effervesce, evaporate, 
and are gone. If they do not turn sour, they 
become flat, losing all life and sparkle by 
keeping. Speak promptly when you feel 
kindly. 

Common Sense. —We are commanded to 
pray for the rulers of the land ; but a Massa¬ 
chusetts preacher lately prayed that Congress 
might have a little more common sense. That 
is just what we all stand in need of. A little 
Greek, a little Latin, or a little philosophy 
may make fools of some men, but good com¬ 
mon sense never will. It is something that 
never spoils, and is always in demand. 


Friendship. —People young and raw and 
soft-natured think it an easy thing to gain 
love, and reckon their own friendship a sure 
price of any man’s ; but when experience shall 
have shown them the hardness of most hearts, 
the hollownoss of others, and the baseness and 
ingratitude of almost all, they will then find 
that a friend is the gift of God, and that he 
■only who made hearts can unite them.— South. 

A Gentleman. —It takes four things to 
make a thorough gentleman. You must be 
a gentleman in your principles, a gentleman 
in your tastes, a gentleman in your person, 
and a gentleman in your manners. No man 
who does not combine these qualities can be 
justly named the true gentleman. 

Sunshine. —People, like plants, grow pale 
and puny if the sun is shut out. Good health 
is the sunshine of the body; a cheery dis¬ 
position is the sunshine of the soul. 


—It takes a good many things to make a 
home, and forethought is one of the indis- 
pensables—forethought not merely for food 
and comfort, but for culture, recreation, em¬ 
ployment, happiness. 



Oil of Vitriol in Illuminating Gas.—A 

committee of a Philadelphia Medical Society 
has recently been investigating the cause of 
the white coating which appears on all exposed 
brick work in all large cities. They found it 
to be made up chiefly of sulphate of magnesia. 
The magnesia is contained in the clay of which 
the bricks are made. The sulphuric acid 
comes from coal-gas and smoke from burning 
coal, two sources of this poisonous agent 
which are very abundant in all large cities. 
If coal-gas contains oil of vitriol in sufficient 
quantity to form a film of appreciable thick¬ 
ness on the surface of brick, it is easy to con¬ 
ceive that its inhalation in air contaminated 
by coal-gas, or the products resulting from its 
combustion, might be seriously damaging to 
health. 

The Talking Machine. —Mr. Edison as¬ 
tonished the Polytechnic Association of New 
York, by the exhibition of his wonderful 
phonograph. A report of the exhibit says 
that “ it proved its capacity as a linguist by 
repeating sentences spoken to it in English, 
Dutch, German, French, Spanish, and the 
Hebrew. It imitated with marvelous fidelity 
the barking of dogs, the crowing of cocks, 
etc., and then taking a severe cold, coughed, 
and sneezed, and wheezed, until the physi¬ 
cians in the audience instinctively began to 
write prescriptions. After the inventor had 
exhibited its reproduction of his remarks, his 
auditors wanted the machine to imitate theirs 
also, and for a long time the apparatus was 
made the recipient probably of all the differ¬ 
ent sounds that the human voice could pro¬ 
duce or scientific ingenuity devise.” 


A Remarkable Discovery. —The present 
seems to be truly an age of wonders. Scarce 
ly a month passes in which some new discov¬ 
ery is not made. Every week some inventive 
genius succeeds in accomplishing what has 
hitherto been considered an impossibility. 
For many years it has been taught, theoret¬ 
ically, that all substances might be made to 
assume a solid state provided the proper con¬ 
ditions could be secured, these conditions be¬ 
ing a sufficient amount of cold and pressure. 
This theory had been verified with all known 
gases with the exception of six, which could 
not be condensed by any amount of cold or 
pressure which could be secured. In conse- 
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quence of tliis fact, the six gases referred to, of 
which oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen are the 
most common ones, have been considered as 
permanent gases. Within a short time, how¬ 
ever, the six refractory gases have, by the em¬ 
ployment of most extraordinary means, been 
reduced to the liquid state, this grand result 
having been reached simultaneously by exper¬ 
imenters in France and Switzerland. The 
pressure employed was about four tons to the 
square inch, and the degree of cold obtained 
was estimated at over five hundred degrees be- 
below zero, a degree hitherto unprecedented. 
The text-books on chemical physics in the fut¬ 
ure will not need to make any exceptions to 
the general law which has long been taught, 
that all gasOvS may be cooled or compressed to 
the liquid state. 

Gravitation a Mode of Motion. —It was 

long ago ascertained that light, heat, elec¬ 
tricity, and magnetism were not really pri¬ 
mary forces, but modes of motion. Grav¬ 
itation has hitherto remained a mystery. 
Endless speculations have been made upon 
its character. Prof. Faraday suggested that 
gravitation and electricity were correlative 
forces. Although lie conducted many exper¬ 
iments for the purpose, yet he never suc¬ 
ceeded in proving his hypothesis. The Pro¬ 
fessor of Natural Philosophy in Melbourne 
University has recently devised an experi¬ 
ment which seems to substantiate Prof. Far¬ 
aday’s hypothesis in a most remarkable man¬ 
ner. The experiment is now being repeated by 
other scientific men, and we hope soon to ar¬ 
rive at the facts in the case. 


The Spirophore. —This instrument, devised 
by M. Woillez for resuscitating asphyxiated 
persons, and particularly those who have been 
in danger of death by drowning, is claimed to 
be superior to all other methods or appliances 
employed for such puqwses. It consists of a 
sheet-iron cylinder large enough to receive 
the body of an adult person. This cylinder 
is closed at one end, and the body of the pa¬ 
tient is inserted, feet foremost, at the open 
end, up to the neck, around which a diaphragm 
is placed in such a manuer as to prevtnt air 
from entering the cylinder. An air-pump 
is then set to work ; the air is drawn off 
from the cylinder, with the result of causing 
a partial vacuum, when the outer air by its 
weight forces itself into the lungs through 
the mouth and nostrils, which are exposed 
to the external air; by an opposite action of 
the pump the air is allowed to re-enter the 
cylinder, and respiration is thereby imitated. 
A glass plate inserted in the cylinder enables 
the operator to watch the movements of the 


chest, which rises and falls as in life, with 
the alternate working of the pump; these 
may be repeated about eighteen times a min¬ 
ute, and an exact imitation of natural breath¬ 
ing is thereby effected .—Eclectic Magazine. 

Respiratory Sense. —Books on physiology 
teach that respiration, or the involuntary ac¬ 
tion of the chest which results in the inhala¬ 
tion and exhalation of air, is due to the ne¬ 
cessity of the whole system for the oxygen 
which fresh air supplies, just as thirst for wa¬ 
ter arises when there is deficiency of water 
throughout the body; but recent experiments 
upon animals for the purpose of ascertaining 
the facts, show that there is a nervous center 
or ganglion at the base of the brain, near its 
junction with the spinal cord, which controls 
the act of respiration, and it h the insuffi¬ 
ciency of oxygen in the blood circulating 
through this single center which excites more 
forcible and efficient acts of breathing. 


Chromatic Aberration of the Eye, and 
Perception of Distance. —No one now-a-days 
supposes that the human eye is a perfect optic¬ 
al instrument, at least in the sense in which an 
optician speaks of an instrument as perfect. 
The eye possesses, for example, decided chro¬ 
matic aberration. Bays of light of dissimilar 
color are not brought at once to an exact focus 
upon the retina, but each color has its own fo¬ 
cal distance. Let a red object and a blue object, 
of equal size, stand side by side, and it will be 
found that the images of these two cannot be 
in focus at the same time; therefore the two 
objects appear to be unequally distant, or of 
unequal magnitude. Hence estimates of dis¬ 
tance founded on apparent magnitude are 
liable to l>e rendered fallacious by the color of 
distant objects. And, on the other hand, esti¬ 
mates of distance founded on color are liable 
to be confused by apparent magnitude. So 
far as our ideas of distance are dependent on 
the accurate focusing of rays upon the retina, 
it is evident that a source of error must be 
thus imported into the data of our percep¬ 
tions. The subject has lately been very ingen¬ 
iously handled by Mr. S. P. Thompson, of the 
University College of Bristol. He enumeraf es 
the various data for forming an estimate of 
distance which are dependent upon the eye, 
and not upon the limbs. After discussing 
the respective values of these data under va¬ 
rious circumstances, ho inquires how far they 
may be dependent, upon the color of an object, 
or upon the formation of an exact focus on 
the retina. Mr. Thompson concludes that the 
muscular sensation of adjustment of the eye 
to the focus of its lenses affords a possible 
means of estimating distances. When binocu- 
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lar methods, and those dependent on associa¬ 
tion of visible form and magnitude, fail, then 
the eye falls back upon color as a means of 
effecting this. In fact, color may in some 
cases outweigh the evidence of binocular vis¬ 
ion. The chromatic aberration of the eye ac¬ 
counts for the well known opinion of artists, 
that blue is a retreating color, and red an 
advancing color. Aerial perspective is indeed 
a tme expression of a physical fact in the 
perception of distance. Mr. Thompson's paper 
is interesting as offering a scientific explana¬ 
tion of certain empirical rules of artistic prac¬ 
tice, relative to the expression of distance in 
pain tin g. —Eclectic Magazin e. 


Artesian Wells. —Though the name of 
these wells is derived from the province of Ar¬ 
tois in France where they have long been used, 
they are not of modern origin. The Chinese 
bored them ages ago, and used them not only 
as sources of w ater, but of combustible gas and 
petroleum. They are usually from three to six 
inches in diameter, and rarely exceed tw r elve. 
The deepest well in the world is that at Sper- 
enburg, Prussia, which is sunk to a depth of 
3,900 feet. In the desert of Sahara, wells 
have been sunk to a depth of 1,200 feet, each 
one creating an oasis. Between the South¬ 
western States and Mexico, bores in the arid 
region there of between 800 and 900 feet 
have afforded water at an available distance. 
One of the deepest wells in the United Slates 
is at Columbus, Ohio, and is 2,775 feet deep. 
The time and expense required depends on 
the nature of the soil and rock to be pene¬ 
trated.— Eel. 


Utilizing the Flood-Water of the Nile.— 

Another gigantic engineering project has been 
suggested ; namely, diverting a portion of the 
flood-water of the Nile into the deserts of 
Nubia, Libya, and Soodan. As is well known, 
the main stream of the Nile is fed by the great 
equatorial lakes of Africa, and its annual in¬ 
undations are caused by the in-rush of torrent- 
water, laden with soil from the fertile slopes 
of the Abyssinian plateau. This silt is now 
for the most part deposited in the bed of the 
Mediterranean, where it is gradually forming 
a new delta. Sir Samuel Baker, in a letter 
to the London Times, after rehearsing these 
facts, proposes a plan by which not only the 
water of the Nile, but the nmd which it now 
deposits wastefully, may be utilized as a means 
of fertilizing the deserts south of Egypt He 
proposes, by suitable engineering works, to 
divert a portion of the Nile flood-water into 
these deserts, where it can deposit its rich sed¬ 
iment in the sands, and also irrigate them 
so as to transform them into “ cotton-fields 


that would render England independent of 
America." He would construct sluices and 
dams at different points of the Nile; at the 
cataracts, for instance. These dams and 
sluices, by enabling craft to pass the cataracts, 
would also render the Nile navigable from 
the Mediterranean to Gondokoro.— Pop. Sci. 
Monthly . 

The Toad and its Habits. —In former 
times the toad was considered a venomous 
reptile, but in our day its habits have 
been more carefully observed, and its great 
value to the pomologist and gardener has been 
fully established, on account of its propensity 
for destroying insects, especially those injuri¬ 
ous to vegetation. We should, therefore, sedu¬ 
lously cultivate the friendship and crave the 
assistance of the insectiverous reptiles, includ¬ 
ing the snake, as well as that of birds. 

Every tidy housewife detests the cockroach, 
mice, and other vermin. Two or three domes¬ 
ticated toads would keep the coast clear of 
these, and would be found more desirable 
than a cat, as they are wholly free from tres¬ 
passing on the rights of man as does the cat. 
The toad is of a timid nature, loving dark 
corners, but soon becomes quite tame. 

Many instances might be cited of pet toads 
remaining several years in a family, and do¬ 
ing valuable service with no other compensa¬ 
tion than immunity from persecution. All that 
is necessary to secure their co-operation, in¬ 
door or out, is to provide them with cool and 
safe retreats by day, convenient access to 
water, and they will go forth to the perform¬ 
ance of their nocturnal duties “ without money 
and without price." 

In Europe toads are carried to the cities to 
market, and are purchased by the horticult¬ 
urist, who by their aid is enabled to keep 
in check the multiplication of the insect tribes 
which prey upon his fruits, etc. 

No one can study the anatomy of this rep¬ 
tile without being convinced of its perfect 
adaptation to the sphere which it fills in the 
economy of nature. Its tongue, which is ca¬ 
pable of great elongation, is attached to the 
anterior portion of the lower jaw; its free 
end, when the toad is in repose, reaching 
down to the borders of the stomach. The 
moment the toad sees its prey, its eyes sparkle, 
its toes twitch, and quicker than the eye can 
follow, the insect is transfixed and conveyed 
to the stomach of the captor .—The Young 
Scientist. 


—A writer in Leslie's Sunday Magazine 
says, “ It has been clearly demonstrated that 
the actual weight of the earth is 5,855,000, 
000,000,000 tons !" A heavy body, truly ! 
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Guarding the People's Health. 

From what we have been able to observe, 
we have been decidedly of the opinion that 
the people of Michigan have little apprecia¬ 
tion of the value of the work which is being 
done by their State Board of Health in guard 
ing and promoting the most vital of all inter¬ 
ests, life and health. Patiently and unobtru¬ 
sively, yet thoroughly, they are carrying on 
various series of investigation which are bring¬ 
ing out continually most practical results. 
They are also steadily working to secure prop¬ 
er legislation on the subject of sanitary sci¬ 
ence. We have a most excellent illustration 
of the worth of this kind of labor in the fact 
that through the persistent efforts of the 
Board, notwithstanding most vigorous opposi¬ 
tion on the part of scheming manufacturers 
and capitalists, Michigan is now better pro¬ 
tected from the danger of loss of life and prop¬ 
erty through cheap kerosene oils than is any 
other State in the Union. Not a gallon of 
dangerous oil can be sold in the State without 
the incurring of a heavy fine. 

At a recent meeting of the Board, the Sec¬ 
retary’s report showed that a vast amount of 
thorough and useful work is being done in 
the collection of statistical facts bearing on 
the diseases and disease-producing causes of 
this State. The Secretary, Dr. H. B. Baker, 
presented to the Board for discussion the 
subject of diphtheria, that disease having been 
recently more prevalent in this and other 
States than common. The general opinion 
expressed was that the gases and germs 
which arise from decaying organic matters, 
Buch as heaps of garbage, cesspools, damp 
and moldy walls, and like sources, are among 
the most active causes of the disease, not¬ 
withstanding the fact that it is propagated 
by contagion. 


TERMS, $1.00 A YEAR, 

Dr. Dorsch, of Monroe, Mich., having re¬ 
ported some cases of lead poisoning from the 
use of tin vessels, Dr. Kedzie, as committee 
on “ Poisons,” etc., had conducted a series of 
experimental tests for the detection of lead 
in utensils in common use. Of a large num¬ 
ber of articles examined, he found that three- 
fourths contained lead in very considerable 
quantities. The test employed is so simple 
that it can be used by any one, being the 
following: Place a drop of nitric acid on the 
tin to be tested, and evaporate to dryness by 
heating gently. Then add a drop of a solu¬ 
tion of iodide of potassium.* If lead is pres¬ 
ent, a yellow coloration will be produced. If 
not, no change in color will occur. Dr. 
Kedzie iB to investigate the subject further 
and report at the next meeting. We would 
advise all who are purchasing tin or tin-lined 
cooking utensils to test the goods before pur¬ 
chasing, as much sickness and perhaps death 
may be saved by the simple precaution. 


A Dispensation of Nature. 

People talk much of the dispensations of 
Providence in connection with disease and 
human suffering; but we rarely hear of a dis¬ 
pensation of nature. If a man loses the greater 
portion of his family with typhoid fever, he 
wonders, with his friends, at the dealings of 
Providence, and is, perhaps, inclined to mur¬ 
mur at the hardness of his lot. If a commu¬ 
nity is visited by an epidemic of diphtheria, 
or some other zymotic disease, people regard 
it as a visitation of Providence; and not a 
few instances have occurred in which, under 
the circumstances, the more religious part of 
the community have sought relief from the 
scourge by endeavoring, through fasting and 
other means, to persuade Providence to rnirao- 
ulously intervene for their relief, while enter- 
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taming in close proximity to tlieir homes, 
and even their firesides, the material causes 
of the pestilence. Modern science has long 
since exploded the ancient mythical idea of 
disease, which held it as a means through 
which demons tormented humanity, for the 
gratification of their infernal malice. Disease 
is now known to be the result of tangible, 
material causes, which exist wherever disease 
exists, and the removal of which is essential 
to the curing of the disease. 

Not long since, an instance came under our 
observation which illustrates, in a most forci¬ 
ble manner, this fact. A gentleman visited us 
from a distance, desiring a few days* treat¬ 
ment for what he supposed to be an attack of 
ague. Upon making an examination of his 
case, we found it to be one of typho -malarial 
fever, which is typhoid and malarial fever 
combined. He was at once placed under vig¬ 
orous treatment, but his system was so satu¬ 
rated with the elements of disease that it was 
impossible to do more than to modify its in¬ 
tensity. While he was yet confined to his 
bed with the fever, his wife also came to us, 
presenting similar symptoms, although she 
supposed herself to be suffering with ague. 
We had no difficulty in distinguishing the 
case as one of typhoid fever with malarial com¬ 
plication. The disease took its usual course, 
being somewhat protracted, though modified 
in intensity by judicious treatment. After a 
few day8, the gentleman’s son followed his 
parents, suffering with what they supposed to 
be a form of epilepsy, having had fits while a 
small child. His parents thought it possible 
that he might be afflicted with worms; but 
we soon discerned this case also to be one of 
typhoid fever. 

In the cases of all three, the temperature 
of the fever ran high, and was controlled with 
difficulty, indicating a most intense degree of 
blood-poisoning. As the sick ones lay in ad¬ 
joining rooms, for convenience in nursing, and 
endured day after day the distressing symp¬ 
toms of the grave malady of which they were 
suffering, a more truly hopeless group we 
never saw. Being naturally possessed of little 
hope and energy, the will seemed utterly pow¬ 
erless to aid them in resisting the disease, 
and rallying their vital forces. Their mur¬ 
murs against Providence for the hardness of 
their lot were pitiable enough. They could 
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not understand why they should be thus 
sorely afflicted. 

Alter a protracted illness, the fever was 
finally subdued, and the father and son made 
rapid recoveries; but the mother, through a 
little carelessness in diet, brought on a severe 
attack of inflammation of the stomach, which 
nearly cost her life, entailing several weeks 
longer of most severe suffering. Her husband, 
who had gone to his home, was obliged to re¬ 
turn to act as nurse for his suffering wife, 
and while doing so, suffered a severe attack of 
erysipelatous fever, which seriously threatened 
his life for several days. The gentleman felt 
his afflictions still more keenly on account of 
the expense necessarily incurred. Being in 
very limited circumstances, he had been 
obliged to labor hard and economize carefully 
for years, to save enough to purchase a hum¬ 
ble home, which he had just succeeded in pay¬ 
ing for when his afflictions began. 

Having a few moments of leisure one morn¬ 
ing when calling upon him at his room, we 
improved the opportunity to question him 
closely respecting the possible cause of the 
disease which had prostrated his family. As 
the result of the interview, we ascertained 
that although he was a farmer, and lived in a 
healthy locality, he had been surrounded by 
about the most unsanitary conditions possible. 
Although aware, from the reading of health 
publications, of the danger of water and air 
contaminations from animal excreta, he had, 
through carelessness, allowed the causes of 
disease to accumulate about his home in a 
most astonishing degree. The privy vault, 
though situated near the well, had been suf¬ 
fered to receive the accumulations of years 
without cleansing. 

In addition to this cause of disease, which 
of itself would fully account for the sickness 
of his family, another cause, if possible still 
more active, had been in operation. Thinking 
in some degree to increase their small income, 
his wife had proposed, early in the spring, to 
assume the responsibility of superintending 
the hatching and rearing of a large family of 
chickens. The husband, thinking to make 
her labors as easy as possible, without regard 
for any other consideration, erected commo¬ 
dious quarters for the expected feathered mul¬ 
titude within a few feet of the kitchen door, 
around which daily thronged, during the aultr 
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summer months, several hundred chickens, 
old and young. The condition of the back 
yard in immediate proximity, can be better 
imagined than described. From the accumu¬ 
lated tiltli there constantly arose every day 
emanations of the foulest character. Was it 
any wonder that one after another of the 
family succumbed to the pernicious influence 
of such active disease-producing causes'? Yet 
the unfortunate ones would lay the blame 
upon Providence, when themselves were alone 
responsible. 

Thousands of farmers are daily jeopardizing 
the lives of their families by similar indiscre¬ 
tions ; barn-yards, vaults, cesspools, hen-coops, 
and other sources of organic filth, are allowed 
to exist, for the sake of convenience, so near 
the well as to make their escape from poison¬ 
ing thereby, in case they do escape, almost 
miraculous. And all this risk is run for the 
sake of convenience. If hen-coops, and hog¬ 
pens, and barn-yards must exist, let them be 
placed as far as possible from any human 
habitation. 

Placing one of these hot-beds of disease so 
conveniently near the dwelling as to make 
contamination thereby not only possible, but 
probable, and even to make escape from poi¬ 
soning well-nigh impossible, is the most absurd 
attempt at economy conceivable. The expend¬ 
iture of millions of dollars yearly is occasioned 
by the disregard of the simplest and most 
common of sanitary laws. When people 
suffer in consequence of such transgressions, 
they alone are responsible. Providence has 
no responsibility iu such cases; and to ask 
Providence to remove the consequences of 
such transgressions, while the violation still 
continues, is to ask him to ignore the very 
laws which he himself implanted in the human 
constitution. 

Dispeusalions of Providence, so-called, might 
be much more properly designated dispensa¬ 
tions of nature. From this it need not be in¬ 
ferred that nature is less merciful than Provi¬ 
dence, since what we term nature is simply 
an established order in the manifestations of 
divine wisdom. 


Facts about Digestion. —A writer in The 
Doctoi' has l>een making observations upon 
the processes of digestion through a gastric 
fistula, an artificial opening into the stomach. 


Among other interesting facts elicited by the 
investigation he mentions the following :— 

1. The digestion of breakfast required five 
and one-half hours, while dinner required 
seven horn's. 

2. Alcohol, even when very greatly diluV 
ed, rendered the process of digestion very 
much slower than usual. 

3. Coffee also delayed the digestive process 
an hour. 

4. Pepsin, taken just before dinner, did 
not shorten the process. 

These facts are of much interest, and have 
a very evident practical bearing. 


Why the Turks Live. —A correspondent 
of the London Times wonders how the Turks 
can live under the many adverse influences 
which Burround them, some of which he de¬ 
scribes in the following paragraph :— 

“ It is certainly a mystery that the inhab¬ 
itants of the Ottoman Empire did not all 
perish years ago from pulmonary diseases. 
Their feet are first swathed in a coarse rag, 
which is then wound round the lower part of 
the leg, and bound tightly with twine; on 
the rag is tied a piece of sole leather ham¬ 
mered into a rudely shaped sandal, with sides 
rising one inch up the sides of the foot \ holes 
are cut in the upper edges of the sandal and 
strings tied in them, and then fastened over 
the top of the foot. It. is evident that thoir 
feet are wet the moment they step into mud 
or water over an inch in depth. This they 
are doing constantly in bad weather ; conse¬ 
quently, their feet are soaking wet for a week 
at a stretch ; and yet they live and multiply. 
They violate every known law of hygiene in 
the ventilation and often in the cleanliness of 
their dwellings; and yet their children are 
generally sturdy-looking, and the adults show 
fair average physique. They sleep in rows 
on a mat laid upon the floor of their under¬ 
ground huts. Sometimes the floor is covered 
with them, and yet they do not ap|>ear to suf¬ 
fer for want of oxygen." 

If the writer of the above pai'agraph would 
make as careful a study of the dietetic habits 
of the Turks as he has made of their other 
habits, he would find that in consequence of 
his simplicity and abstemiousness of diet, the 
Turk is tough. He possesses an amount of 
constitutional vigor and endurance which can¬ 
not be readily found among other nations. 
In the present war, numerous illustrations of 
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the almost unprecedented power of endurance 
manifested by the Turks have appeared. It 
is in consequence of his comparatively health¬ 
ful diet that the Turk is enabled to endure a 
great variety of other exposures and disease- 
producing causes. 

We see the same principle illustrated every¬ 
where. Persons with delicate constitutions, 
with apparently small powers of endurance, 
are enabled to endure an amount of labor and 
care which indeed seems marvelous to those 
who, while naturally strong and vigorous, 
find themselves completely used up by a little 
extra exertion in consequence of their injudi¬ 
cious indulgence in the use of food which in¬ 
evitably undermines the strength of the di¬ 
gestive organs. 

If a person will eat right in every particu¬ 
lar, taking food of the best possibly quality, 
and in just the proper quantity, with regu¬ 
larity, and at proper times, thus keeping his 
digestive organs in good working order, he 
will find himself prepared for any emergency 
demanding simply physical endurance, and 
will be able to outwork and outlive people 
who have naturally a double amount of con¬ 
stitutional power. 


A Hog Defender. —A writer in the Toledo 
Blade attempts to defend the hog against the 
grave charges which have been brought against 
him, and especially of late, as a cause of disease. 
The writer referred to says that he bristles 
all over with arguments in favor of pork ; and 
yet, notwithstanding his assertions respecting 
the utility and necessity of pork as an article 
of food, he presents no logical argument in 
its favor. He argues, for instance, that pork 
“ cannot be very detrimental to general health, 
or the mortality bills would be fearful to con¬ 
template.” As though the mortality bills 
were not fearful to contemplate ! The writer 
of the article referred to must be grossly 
ignorant, if he is not aware of the fact that 
nearly half a million of our fellow-citizens are 
annually sacrificed to the many causes of dis¬ 
ease of which pork is one, many of which 
might be easily prevented. 

The only other argument employed is that 
trichinae poisoning is not heard of as frequently 
now as formerly, which, it is claimed, proves 
that the disease is disappearing. This con¬ 
clusion is evidently erroneous, since the fact 


that less disturbance is now created by this 
terrible disease is not inconsistent with the 
fact that it is extending its ravages, and 
silently working as vigorously as ever. The 
reason why less is said in the papers concern¬ 
ing the disease is that cases of this sort have 
now become so common that it is hardly con¬ 
sidered worth while to call the public atten¬ 
tion to them. 

We have no evidence that the porcine 
scavenger has shown the slightest disposition 
to reform his habits, or that there has been 
any appreciable improvement in his state of 
health. We advise all who wish to escape 
from such diseases as trichinosis, tape-worm, 
erysipelas, and kindred diseases, to discard at 
once and forever the use of swine’s flesh. 


The Brains of Criminals. —Dr. Benedict 
of England, according to the British Medical 
Journal , has been making a careful study of 
the brains of sixteen criminals. In his re¬ 
port of investigation, he affirms that he found 
in each of the brains examined some abnor¬ 
mal condition, none of them being perfectly 
healthy. The most noticeable fact which he 
observed wa$ that the organ, in a majority of 
the cases, showed a marked deviation from 
the type of the normal human brain, and 
showed a distinct resemblance to the brains 
of lower animals. In some instances there 
was a want of symmetry between the two 
halves of the brain. In others, that portion 
of the brain in which the moral faculties are 
located by phrenologists, was much below the 
average size. Other interesting facts were 
elicited, which we have not space to describe. 

These investigations are of great interest 
on account of the light which they throw 
upon the subject of moral responsibility. 
They prove most conclusively that morbid 
physical conditions are a very common cause 
of moral obliquity. While they need not 
lead us to the extreme position held by some, 
namely, that crime and all other forms of 
wickedness are simply different phases of 
disease which should be treated as such, they 
should, at least, lead us to look upon the 
criminal class with a large measure of charity, 
and should teach us the futility of attempting 
to secure any great degree of moral improve¬ 
ment without close attention to the reforma¬ 
tion of physical conditions as well. 
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A Bright Idea. —The Georgia Legislature 
has proposed to enact a law prohibiting the 
sale of tobacco to minors. Why not? The 
sale of liquor to minors has already been pro¬ 
hibited by law in many States, and why 
should not the tobacco traffic be restricted in 
the same manner? Tobacco is a greater 
poison than alcohol, and is certainly pro¬ 
ductive of an equal amount of harm when we 
take into the account the indirect as well as 
the immediate effects of the drug. If the 
use of tobacco among boys could be controlled, 
the numter of tobacco users would speedily 
diminish; for there are few adult users of the 
weed who will not readily admit that the 
habit is a filthy, expensive, useless, and harm¬ 
ful one. Few would learn the practice at 
all if they did not when young. We sincerely 
hope the bill will pass. 


Dog-Liver Oil. —Cod-liver oil, once a very 
popular remedy, is recently falling into dis¬ 
repute, even among its old friends, who 
have discovered that the nauseating remedy 
often does the stomach more harm than it 
could possibly do good to any other part. 
Many of our test physicians nctw affirm that 
sweet cream is fully equal to cod-liver oil in 
all respects, while infinitely more palatable. 
The Investigator helps along the growing 
prejudice against the extract of cod livers by 
relating the following anecdote :— 

“ A jolly old German, while suffering from 
a pulmonary attack, sent for a physician. In 
a short time the doctor called on him, pre¬ 
scribed two bottles of cod-liver oil, received 
his fee of $8, and was told by the German, 
who disliked the size of his bill, that he need 
not come again. The German, who had not 
heard the doctor's prescription veiy well, sup¬ 
posed that he could get the oil and treat him¬ 
self. The doctor saw no more of the patient 
for some time; but one day riding past the 
residence of the Gorman, he was pleased to 
see him in the garden digging lustily. The 
case seemed such a proof of the virtue of cod- 
liver oil that he stopped to make more par¬ 
ticular inquiries about it. 

“ * You seem to be getting very well/ said 
he, addressing the German. 

“ * 1 Yaw, I ish w< 11/ responded the formerly 
sick man. 

“‘You took as much oil as I told you?’ 
queried the doctor. 


“ * O yah, I have used many as four gallons 
of de dog-liver oil! 1 

“ * The what ? 1 said the doctor. 

“ * De dog-liver dat you say I shall take. 
I have killed most every fat little dog 1 could 
catch, and de dog-liver have cured me. It is 
a great medicine, dat dog-liver oil ! ’ 

“The doctor had nothing to say. but rode 
quickly away.” 




Gray Hair—Sugar. —A. M. W., Mich., 
inquires: 1. How can hair be prevented 
from turning gray ? 2. What kind of sugar 

is the most healthy, brown or white? 3. Is 
sugar healthy as a diet ? 

A ns. 1. The only means of preventing 
the hair from becoming gray is a mainte¬ 
nance of a healthy condition of the scalp, 
which may be secured by thorough cleans¬ 
ing, and free exposure to the air. 2. In gen¬ 
eral, the best white sugar is the most health¬ 
ful, since brown sugar contains a considerable 
portion of impurities, and the medium grades 
of sugar are subject, to a considerable degree 
of adulteration. 3. The liberal use of sugar 
as an article of diet is very productive of dis¬ 
ease of the stomach find liver. 

Piles.—T. S. P., Wis., asks wdiat will cure 
an extreme case of piles, 

Ant. Au extreme case of hemorrhoids 
can be cured only by a surgical operation. 
The operation may be performed by ligature, 
by electricity, or by other means. Our ad¬ 
vice would be to apply to a competent sur¬ 
geon for treatment. When cured, careful 
regulation of the diet and regularity of the 
habits will be necessary to prevent a recur¬ 
rence of the disease. 

Catarrh, etc. —C. G., Chicago, writes : 1. 

I have been troubled for the last year with a 
cold in the head, which has its seat in the 
nostrils. It is impossible for me to inhale 
any pungent smell through the nostrils, with¬ 
out my eyes watering. I therefore ask you 
to publish one or two good recipes as soon as 
possible. 2. Is onion sirup good for con¬ 
sumption ? 

Ans. 1. Our correspondent is evidently 
suffering from nasal catarrh, which induces 
abnormal sensibility of the mucous membrane 
of the nose. We know of no good recipes 
for the cure of catarrh ; in fact, we do not 
believe that there are in existence any recipes 
which will cure catarrh. 2. Onion sirup will 
not cure consumption. 
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Catarrh. —P. I., Ill., asks for suggestions 
concerning tbe treatment of catarrh. 

Am. Chronic catarrh of the nasal cavity 
is one of the most obstinate diseases which is 
presented for treatment. There is no one 
thing that will cure this disease. The only 
hope for curing it is in a combination of all 
the conditions required to improve the gen 
eral health, and to remove the remote causes 
of the disease. The nasal douche is often of 
great advantage when applied judiciously, 
but it is capable of doing great harm when 
used carelessly. 

Chronic Diarrhea. —W. T., Wis., asks for 
advice for the treatment of chronic diarrhea. 

Am . Chronic diarrhea is frequently one 
of the most obstinate of all diseases. Its 
management often requires the utmost skill 
of the most intelligent physicians ; and even 
then, cases occasionally occur which cannot 
be controlled by any known means. Much 
relief can be obtained, and sometimes a per¬ 
manent cure can be effected, by the adoption 
of the following simple meanB :— 

1. Carefully regulate the dietary. No 
coarse food should be eaten. If graham 
flour is used, the coarsest of the bran should 
be removed with a sieve. Coarse vegetables 
should be wholly discarded The diet should 
consist chiefly of nitrogenous foods, such as 
eggs, boiled milk, oatmeal, and other bland 
and unirritating articles. The dietary should 
be very simple. Few kinds should be taken 
at a meal. It is especially important that 
the food should be very thoroughly masti¬ 
cated. All rich food should be wholly dis¬ 
carded. 

2. Every means should be employed for 
the restoration of the general health ; as ex¬ 
ercise in the open air, sufficient bathing to 
promote cleanliness, and a removal to a salu¬ 
brious climate if necessary. 

3. Local external applications will often 
be found of advantage. Such means as alter¬ 
nate hot and cold applications over the ab¬ 
domen once or twice daily, together with 
wearing the abdominal bandage nights, in 
many caseB, will give great relief. There 
are many other means of treatment of real 
importance in this disease which the scien¬ 
tific physician will be able to employ, but 
which cannot be safely trusted to invalids 
not well versed in medical science. 

Stomach Digestion. —L. M. D., Ky., asks 
if all food taken into the stomach after diges¬ 
tion has begun, interrupts the work until the 
new food has been brought up to the point 
to which the first food has attained. 


Ans. The effect upon digestion depends 
wholly upon the stage to which it has ad¬ 
vanced in any particular case. Digestion be¬ 
gins in the stomach a few moments after the 
first morsel of food is swallowed. Some por¬ 
tions of the food taken into the stomach at a 
meal, are digested and pass out of the stom¬ 
ach before the meal is finished. The suppo¬ 
sition referred to, is chiefly erroneous; al¬ 
though if food is introduced into the stom¬ 
ach several hours after a meal, digestion will 
be quite likely to be disturbed. 

Dyspepsia. —N. N. \V., Mass., complains 
of a gnawing sensation in his stomach just 
before and just after meals; and asks if the 
sensation is a symptom of tape-worm. 

Ans. No. The difficulty is dyspepsia. 
You can probably be cured by a judicious 
dietary. 

Corn-meal — Carrots. — An Iowa corre¬ 
spondent asks, 1. Is bolted corn-meal good, 
wholesome, and nutritious food 1 2. Are 

raw carrots good food 1 

Ans. 1. Com-meal from which the coarser 
bran has been removed is, when properly pre¬ 
pared, good food fur people who have moder¬ 
ately strong digestive organs. Corn-meal is 
not good food for most people whose organs 
of digestion are delicate. 2. All vegetables 
require cooking before they are suitable ta 
enter the human stomach. 

H. C. M., Mass., asks, 1. What treatment 
would you give for hypertrophy of the ute¬ 
rus] 2. What diet is best for a person thus 
afflicted ] 3. What is the cause of deficiency 

of red in the blood 1 

Am. 1. A person suffering from this dis¬ 
ease will not be likely to recover at home, as 
such eases require skillful treatment, and 
should be under the care of a good physi¬ 
cian. 2. No special diex is necessary in such 
cases. All that is important is that the food 
should be nourishing and simple. 3. The con¬ 
dition of the blood of the system in which 
there is a deficiency of red corpuscles is what 
is called anemia. The causes of this disease 
are numerous. Anything that impoverishes 
the general health, or deranges the digestive 
organs, will be sure to occasion the disease. 
The proper treatment for this morbid condi¬ 
tion is improvement of the general health 
by the use of tonic treatment, and a whole¬ 
some dietary. 

E. D., Canada : The girl is evidently suf¬ 
fering from a serious difficulty ; and my ad¬ 
vice to you would be that you have her 
thoroughly examined by a competent physi¬ 
cian as soon as possible. 






IETETICS.S^ 


“ Eat ye that irhlch Is Good.” 


Adulterations of Sugar. —It has long been 
known that sugar was subject to numerous 
adulterations, of which sand, chalk, and in¬ 
ferior sugar made by a chemical process from 
sawdust, rags, and the refuse of starch facto¬ 
ries, constituted the chief; but E. W. Run¬ 
yon has recently reported to the Alumni As¬ 
sociation of the N. Y. College of Pharmacy 
that still other methods of adulteration and 
contamination have been invented. He 
states that “ a comparison of several brands of 
supposed A. No. 1 granulated sugars of the 
market produced syrups of different tints, 
which suggested an examination of their 
quality. 

“ Samples were found containing a consid¬ 
erable proportion of ultramarine, which, after 
several days' standing, was deposited. Syr¬ 
ups made from sugars having the ultrama¬ 
rine impurity are discolored, being usually of 
a pale straw-color. 

“This adulteration, and additions of sul¬ 
phate of tin, alum, etc., are used by refiners ia 
the interest of dollars and cents, and are de¬ 
signed to neutralize the yellow tint in imper¬ 
fectly refined sugars. The practice is known 
among refiners as adding the complementary 
color. 

“Unquestionably, ultramarine adulteration 
is chemically injurious, being decomposed by 
fruit or organic acids with evolution of sul¬ 
phurated hydrogen, which produces a disa 
greeable taste. ” 


Deaths from Trichinosis. —The Cincinnati 
Enquirer publishes the following as a dispatch 
from Youngstown, O. : — 

“Six weeks ago Fred Benk, Sr., a laborer 
at the Girard Furnace, killed a hog, and from 
the head and other rough parts made what ia 
called ‘ wurat.’ Of this the entire family, 
numbering five, ate heartily in its raw state. 
A few days afterward Mrs. Fred Benk was 
taken sick, and died on New Year’s Day, the 
family physician pronouncing the disease ty¬ 
phus fever and rheumatism. Their two chil¬ 
dren, Eva and Frederick, Jr., aged respectively 
five and seven years, were taken sick shortly I 


As a Man Eatcth, so In he. 


before their mother died, the symptoms being 
the same. Another physician was called in, 
and he pronounced the disease spotted fever. 
Wednesday of last week Dr. Lauterman, of 
this city, a graduate of the University of Aus¬ 
tria at Vienna, was called. He immediately 
declared the disease was trichinae, other physi¬ 
cians ridiculing his diagnosis. Sunday Eva 
died and was buried. 

“Yesterday Dr. Lauterman insisted on re¬ 
examining the pork in use by the family, and 
with the naked eye, white bodies were dis¬ 
covered in the muscles, while with the aid of 
a microscope the thread-like worm, wound 
up spirally, was found in countless numbers. 
Today a small portion of the muscle was 
taken from an arm of the dead girl by Dr. 
Lauterman, and, from calculations made by 
him, one cubic inch of muscle contains 100,000 
trichinae spiralis. 

“The boy Fred was visited to-day by an 
Enquirer correspondent, who found him lying 
in bed on bis back, with his arms and his legs 
wonderfully swollen and drawn out of shape 
by contraction of the muscles. On touching 
the muscles his pain became indescribable. 
His physician says death is almost inevitable. 
Mrs. Benk, sister of Fred Benk, Sr., who 
lives with him, was taken sick to-day. Dr. 
Lauterman says that within twentv-four hours 
she will be prostrated with the terrible disease. 
Ernest Benk, of this city, attended the funeral 
of Mrs. Fred Benk on New Year’s Day, and 
partook of the meat in use in the Benk fam¬ 
ily, and yesterday was prostrated with trichi¬ 
na?. Pork is at a discount here.” 


—If a glass bottle containing water be 
covered with a cloth which is kept wet with 
water, the evaporation from the wet cloth 
will soon diminish the temperature of the 
contents of the bottle. If the cloth were 
moistened with alcohol or with ether, the cold 
would be much greater, because the evapora¬ 
tion is more rapid. Earthen vessels of porous 
earthenware act in the same manner as the 
cloth described. By employing this simple 
device one can have a supply of cold water 
on the warmest days without the use of ice. 


— More than five million cans of corn are 
packed in Maine annually, and sold in vari¬ 
ous parts of the world, giving employment to 
from 8,000 to 10,000 persons. 
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Harm and Household^ 

Doroted to Brief Hints for the lluuaffement of the Farm and HouNchold. 



Egg Stains from Silver. — To remove 
stains on spoons caused by using them for 
boiled eggs, take a little common salt, moisten 
between the thumb and finger, and briskly 
rub the stain, which will soon disappear. 

Durable Cement for an Aquarium. —Take 
equal quantities of llowers of sulphur, pow¬ 
dered sal ammoniac, and iron filings, and mix 
thoroughly with good, boiled linseed oil. Add 
a sufficient quantity of pure white-lead to 
form a mass of the consistence of molasses. 


Wall Ornaments. —Very pretty brackets, 
baskets, and letter-receivers are made from 
cigar-lighters, and trimmed with various 
shades of worsted, or those fancy pictures 
which are so plentiful. A little ingenuity is 
required to arrange them into pretty forms. 
They are very tasty, and give a pleasant look 
to the wall of a room. Pretty frames for 
small pictures are made of these in fancy 
styles. 

Good Horses. —Good trotters are generally 
fast walkers, and fast, walking is an important 
trait on the farm. There is no use of being 
two hours doing a piece of work when it can 
just as well be done in one hour. It is bad 
economy to have a poor scrub of a horse on a 
farm that soon tires out, when you can have 
a game, fast-walking horse, that do n't know 
what it is to tire, and that can get over more 
ground in one day than a scrub can get over in 
two days.— Column's Rural World . 


Marking Steel. —In order to mark your 
name or any device upon steel pursue the 
following method : Warm the steel slightly, 
and then rub it with wax or hard tallow 
until a film or thin coat of wax gathers over 
it. Then scratch your name or any device 
you may desire to impress upon the steel on the 
wax or tallow, taking care to cut through to 
the steel. Then pour into the marks or 
scratches a little nitiic acid, which will quickly 
«at into the steel, marking it as desired. Then 
wipe off both wax and acid with a hot, soft 
rag and the steel will be marked. 


Sharpening and Cleaning of Used-up 
Eiles. —Remove, by riusing in water, all par¬ 
ticles of dirt that will yield to this agent; 
then for five minutes place the file in a mixt¬ 


ure of one part of nitric and one part of 
sulphuric acid to seven parts of water. Very 
fine and little used tiles* should not remain 
over three minutes in the acid bath. Imme¬ 
diately after removing from the bath, wash 
the file repeatedly in clear cold water. To 
neutralize the last traces of acid, dip into 
lime-water, and quickly dry in a warm place. 
To prevent rusting, anoint with olive oil and 
spirits of turpentine mixed in equal propor¬ 
tion. 

Protection against Moths. —A practical 
trial for a good many years has proved the 
following recipe entirely reliable : Take 1 
gill alcohol, 1 gill spirits of turpentine, mix, 
and dissolve therein 1 oz. of camphor. Keep 
in a stoppered glass vessel and shake well 
before using. With this mixture wet some 
blotting-paper, roll into a ball, and put into 
the box or drawer where the fur to be pro¬ 
tected is kept; the far should be wrapped in 
linen. Wardrobes containing clothing should 
also be provided with these paper balls, the 
smell of which will drive away and kill all 
moths, but quickly disappear on exposure to 
the air. This procedure should be repeated 
every year. 


Bed-Clothing. —As I am constantly travel¬ 
ing, and changing beds about every other 
night, I have a good opportunity to experi¬ 
ment as to which is the best. I have noticed 
that there is a vast difference in the warmth 
and comfort of bed-clothing made in different 
manners. I frequently sleep in beds where 
the covering is so heavy and board-like that 
I feel oppressed all night, and tired in the 
morning. On other beds the covering is light 
and so ft, and yet very warm. Under such 
covering I rest very sweetly, and arise in the 
morning greatly refreshed. 

If I am any judge, the cost of material and 
work in the latter kind is much less than 
that in the former. From my experience 
I judge that bed-clothing should be made as 
light and soft as it can possibly be. A per¬ 
son would certainly find very little warmth 
aud small comfort in sleeping under a carpet. 
It is too heavy and board-like. There is little 
warmth in it. But a thick, loosely tied com¬ 
fortable is a very comfortable thing. At 
least this is my experience. 

D. M. Can right. 
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—Holland has at least 10,000 windmills, 
pumping, grinding, etc. 

—A million sheep-skins have been used in 
binding Webster's Dictionary. 

—An exploring expedition will start for the 
North Pole from Sweden next May. 

—The government issued in 1877 the enor¬ 
mous number of (>80,000,000 letter stamps. 

—The Russians are fitting up their vessels to 
consume mineral oil for fuel instead of coal. 

—An iron mine formerly worked by the an¬ 
cient Phoenioans has been discovered in Syria. 

—Less than eight per cent, of the area of this 
country, it is said, is at present under cultiva¬ 
tion. 

—Stanley’s African expedition cost the New 
York Herald and London Telegraph nearly 
8100,000. 

—The Vice-President has announced that no 
liquor will be sold in the Capitol building at 
Washington. 

—The body of Victor Emanuel was embalmed 
after immersion in a solution of corrosive subli¬ 
mate for twelve hours. 

—The letters which annually pass through 
New York City, if placed end to end, would ex¬ 
tend across the Atlantic. 

—The coronation of Pope Leo XIII. took 
place the 3d inst. Gen. Grant arrived in Con¬ 
stantinople on the same day. 

—Twelve children contracted whooping-cough 
at a single entertainment in England recently. 
Two of the number died. 

—There are over 2,000 Chinese children in 
San Francisco, and out of these only 109 go to 
school, and they to paid schools. 

—Prof. G. A. Koenig, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, claims to have discovered two 
new elements in titanium oxide. 

—No other nation is so trammeled with caste 
as the Hindoos, over four hundred different 
castes being recognized by the government. 

—in China, shoes and shirts are rented for 
use on special occasions to those who are unable 
to possess those articles of clothing for them¬ 
selves. 

—It is estimated that strikes organized by 
trades unioLs have cost the United States in the 
aggregate not less than three hundred million 
dollars. 

—The silver bill was passed over the Presi¬ 
dent’s veto, by both houses, without any further 
debate. Such precipitate action in Congress is 
unparalleled. 

—Extreme distress has been endured in 
Constantinople, more than eighty thousand peo¬ 
ple from different parts of the Turkish Empire 
having sought refuge there. Mosques, schools, 
churches, and barracks have been given up for 


their accommodation. The Sultan has resigned 
several palaces for the purpose, but means of 
feeding the hungry are everywhere wanting. 

—The State of Texas has purchased 1,400 
acres of land near Hempstead, with buildings 
and improvements, for the State University for 
colored youth. 

—An inventor has incurred the eternal dis¬ 
pleasure of the gas monopolists by devising 
means of making illuminating gas at the nomi¬ 
nal expense of thirty ceuts a ton. 

—The Bible production of our time is equal 
to five every minute of working time. At this 
rate the press is producing a Bible or New 
Testament every twelve seconds. 

—It has been proposed to redeem the great 
desert of Western Kansas and Nebraska by ir¬ 
rigation, the water to be obtained by damming 
up the Arkansas and Platte rivers. 

—The soldiers of the Mexican army have been 
set to work by the government in draining the 
Mexican Valley, and in improving the roads ^ 
which is better than making raids or lighting. 

—It is reported that the London Temperance 
Hospital, under the management of the eminent 
Dr. Janies Edmunds, has treated 5,000 patients 
without alcohol, and with a very unusual degree 

Of BUCC058. 

—It is Btated on authority which cannot be 
questioned, that seventy millions of people in 
Northern China are starving. A terrible lire 
has also recently destroyed a large number of 
lives in that country. 

—A San Francisco party claim to have in¬ 
vented a new battery by which they can Bupply 
that city with a beautiful /electric light, much 
superior to the present gaslight, at about one- 
third the cost of gaslight. 

—Capt. Eads has been entirely successful at 
last with his jetties, by means of which he haa 
made the Mississippi River deepen its channel 
from eight to twenty-two feet, so that it is now 
open to ocean steamers. 

—The Sultan and Czar have shaken hands, 
and England is pacified. The Russians are to 
return hoye without entering Constantinople. 
But it is anticipated that dissatisfactions may 
yet arise, and that the end is not yet. 

—Lockport, N. Y., has been successfully 
heated by steam, conducted from a single boiler 
through pipes made of a non-conducting mate¬ 
rial. It is said that the expense is no greater 
than that heretofore incurred by the use of wood 
and coal. 

—Pope Pius IX. died on the 7th ult., at the 
age of eighty-five years. The conclave of Car 
dinals was summoned immediately to choose his 
successor, and their council terminated on the 
20th, in the election of Cardinal Joachin Pecci, 
who assumes the title of Pope Leo XIII. 

—The Cerro de Pasco silver mines of Peru, ac¬ 
cidentally discovered in 1630, yielded §600,000- 
000 worth of the precious metai before they were 
suspended on account of the almost insurmount¬ 
able obstacle to working them. When the cel- 
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brated Oroya railroad from Lima, now in prog- 
ess, is completed, it will open these mines again 
o the world. It is expected that this one mount- 
in will produce $100,000,000 worth of silver a 
r ear. 

—Judge Stuart, of the Supreme Court of 
Kentucky, has petitioned the Legislature of that 
Jtate to impose a direct tax on alcoholic drinks. 
Je thinks that a proper rate would be five cents 
i drink for whisky, gin, and rum, ten cents for 
>randy and wine, and two cents for malt liquor. 

—It is a curious fact that, notwithstanding 
ihe sure destruction, sooner or later, of houses 
milt near the base of Mount Vesuvius, the 
[talians do not cease to build there. The town 
>f Terre del Greco, containing nearly 10,000 in¬ 
habitants, is constructed on the lava streams of 
L631. 

— A Californian has invented a faucet 
dirough which water is drawn as cold as ice. 
Boiling water allowed to run through will be 
round cool and fit to drink. It is composed of 
tubes of various sizes arranged one within an¬ 
other, and the interspaces are packed with cer¬ 
tain chemicals. 

—It may not be generally known that the 
Shakers not only avoid all stimulating drinks, 
including tea and coffee as well as alcoholic 
drinks, but have for thirty years abstained from 
the use of pork, which may account, in part, for 
the fact that they are remarkably free from fe¬ 
vers and consumption. 

—It is stated that 90,000 lbs. of snails are 
3ent up daily to the Paris markets from the gar¬ 
dens of Polton, Burgundy, Champagne, and 
Provence, where they are reared for the pur¬ 
pose. The practice of snail-eating was intro¬ 
duced into France from Germany, but has now 
oeen discontinued in the latter country. 

—A little Vermont girl eight years of age, 
whose father was a physician, wrote the follow- 
_ng as her first essay :— 

“ There was a Little girl, and she was very 
Bick ; 

She sent for my papa, and she died very 
quick.” 

—Cleopatra’s Needle, the famous Egyptian 
obelisk, has arrived in England at last, having 
oaBsed in safety the Bay of Biscay, and the 
English Channel. It is said that Mr. Dixon, 
who devised the novel method for transporting 
;he obelisk, will soon undertake the task of 
wringing a similar monument to this country for 
srection in New York City. 

Boston’s Big Gun. —Boston is interested in 
i 50-ton gun, the heaviest piece of ordnance 
3 ver cast on this side of the Atlantic, and just 
sompleted for the government by the South 
Boston Iron Company. It has taken eight 
months in the casting, is 24 feet long, 56 inches 
n diameter at the breech, and of 12-inch 
“ifle bore. It is intended to throw a projectile 
weighing 750 pounds, with a 140-pound charge 
}f powder, seven miles at a low elevation, and 
with force enough to penetrate at a mile and a 
lalf a 15-inch armor plate. 


iptmyg §J 0tu.es. 

Detroit Lancet. Detroit: E. B. Smith & Co. 

This is one of the ablest medical journals of 
the West. It is printed in good style, and is 
usually full of interesting matter. The present 
number contains, among other valuable articles, 
a very interesting paper on “ The History and 
Etiology of Diphtheria,” by Amos Crosby, M. 
D., which was read before a recent meeting of 
the Calhoun Co. Medical Association. Dr. 
Crosby shows very clearly that diphtheria is in 
a large measure a local disease. The journal 
also contains a very full report of the proceed¬ 
ings of the Society at its last meeting. 

Young Scientist. New York. 

The second number of this new journal has 
made its appearance, and it gives promise of a 
successful future. It certainly cannot fail to 
meet with a warm receptiou from the hosts of 
young people who are becoming interested in 
scientific subjects if succeeding numbers equal 
the present in interest. 

SEASONING. 


—A landlord asked of a newly-arrived boarder, 
“ Does smoking offend you ? ” “ Not at all, sir.” 

1 *1 am glad to hear it, as you and your chimney 
are given to the practice.” 

—“ Viil you dake someding ? ” said a German 
teetotaler to a friend while standing near a tav¬ 
ern. “I don’t care if I do,” was the reply. 
“Veil, den, let us dake a valk.” 

—An editor wrote: “We have received a 
basket of strawberries from Mr. Smith, for 
which he will receive our compliments, some of 
which are four inches in circumference.” 

—Cordial but equivocal mamma : “ Look, 
Cissy, here is the dear doctor coining. What a 
favorite he is ! See, even the little chickens run 
to meet him.” Cissy : “ Yes, ma ; and the lit¬ 
tle ducks cry, * i quack, quack ! ’ ” 

The Reason Why. —At a routing of pews in a 
Chicago church there was hot competition for 
one of the pews, and the bids rail up to a large 
sum. It was finally knocked down to Brother 
B. u Why were you so anxious to get that par¬ 
ticular seat ? ” he was asked by Brother C. 
“ Why ? Because it’s just next to Brother M. *s, 
he replied. “Well what of that ? ” returned the 
other. “ Why,” rejoined Brother B., “M.’s as 
bald as a jug, and he draws the flies from every¬ 
body around him. I made up my mind to get 
a pew near him this year, for if there’s any¬ 
thing I hate it’s to be pestered with flies when 
I’m—when I’m—listening to a good sermon.” 
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_#&**Tho delay in the issue of this number 
has been caused by the crowd of necessary bus¬ 
iness resulting from a special meeting uf the 
stockholders of the Sanitarium held March 1-4. 
We have spared no effort to avoid the unpleas¬ 
ant delay, but were compelled to postpone the 
issue of the journal for more than a week be¬ 
yond the usual time. We are rapidly getting 
matters settled at the Sanitarium, and hope soon 
to have more time to devote to the interests of 
the journal. Trusting our friends will bear 
with us for a short time longer we will continue 
to do the best we can under the circumstances. 


The new buildings of the Sanitarium are 
now so nearly completed that a definite time 
can be fixed for their formal dedication, a3 an¬ 
nounced in a card in another column. During 
the last year the friends of the institution have 
looked forward with much anxiety and interest 
to the time which now draws near. The neces¬ 
sity for the improvements made has become 
more and more evident as the work has advanced. 
Indeed, the new ‘buildings, although yet in an 
unfinished state, are already indispensable ; and 
during the past winter they have been of the 
greatest service in sheltering about sixty persons 
for whom we could not possibly have found room 
otherwise. The building is now being filled up 
as the different stories are finished off. The 
whole upper floor is now occupied, and the third 
story is partly filled. Au i^i ny of helpers are 
busy at work making and putting down carpets, 
and putting in new furniture. A lot of thirty 
Bets, purchased of Messrs. Buck & Hoyt of this 
city, is being put in to-day. 

JJ^'The recent meeting of the Calhoun County 
Medical Association held in this place was largely 
attended by the physicians of the county. Sev¬ 
eral interesting cases were brought before the 
society by different members. In the evening 
there was a lively discussion of the subject for 
the meeting, Scarlatina. Some very anomalous 
and instructive cases were detailed by the older 
members of the society. Respecting treatment 
there w r as a general disposition to favor the cool 
sponging as the best moans of controlling the 
fever which always accompanies this disease. 
One of the oldest practicing physicians in the 
county stated that in bad cases of scarlet fever 
Ins chief dependence was upon the application 
of cool water by the sponge or hand. 

The nature and objects of the Sanitarium 
being presented by Dr. Kellogg, there was a gen¬ 
eral expression of hearty approval of the institu¬ 


tion and its objects by the members of the 
society. 

We are afraid that many of our hygienic 
friends have failed to give the regular profession 
due credit for the liberality of feeling and real 
good sense which many of its members really 
possess. 

We are pleased to be able to note that 
our friends and colleagues, Drs. W. B. Sprague 
and W. J. Fairfield, have just, returned from 
New York City, where they have been pursuing 
their studies during the past winter, having juBt 
graduated from the foremost medical school in 
America, Bellvue Hospital College. We predict 
for both most eminent success in their profession, 
and are happy that we have in them uncom¬ 
monly competent, reliable, and faithful assist¬ 
ants. 

Drs. Fairfield and Sprague have both been 
elected members of the Calhoun County and 
Battle Creek City Medical Societies. 

#5&~The meeting of the stockholders of the 
Sanitarium lately held in this city was eminently 
successful in accomplishing all that was desired. 
A larger number of shares were represented by 
holders of shares and certificates of proxy than 
at any previous meeting, more than 1,000 votes 
being cast. 

The sessions of the corporation were char¬ 
acterized by a very gratifying unanimity of ac¬ 
tion, and a degree of enthusiasm and interest 
in the welfare of the institution -which was most 
encouraging to those upon whom the heaviest 
of the burdens connected with the erection of 
the new buildings have fallen. The affairs of 
the corporation were never before in such a 
prosperous and satisfactory condition. 

A CARD.—The Directors of the Medical and 
Surgical Sanitarium of this city have the pleas¬ 
ure to announce that the formal opening of the 
new building will take place Thursday, April 
5, 1878. Appropriate dedicatory exercises will 
be held in the forenoon, a general dinner will 
be given, and the evening will be devoted to en¬ 
tertaining exercises. 

The managers and physicians hope to meet at 
this time many of their old patrons and patients 
who have been inmates of the institution. It is 
expected that the occasion will be a very pleas- 
aut one. 

Directors of the Sanitarium. 


&£f*OuT agents are doing most excellent work 
this season. The winter has been unusually 
mild, and the friends of hygiene have improved 
the favorable opportunity to prosecute mission¬ 
ary efforts with a very commendable energy > 
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which has already resulted in the addition of 
thousands to our subscription list. New names 
are still coming in so rapidly that we are obliged 
to print several thousand extra copies of this 
number to provide for the additions which will 
be made before another issue. 


AGENTS WANTED! 

PREMIUMS! 

— -- 

The publishers of the Health Reformer are 
determined to increase the circulation of the jour¬ 
nal to at. least 50,000 within the next two years, 
and to attain that end 

500 Canvassers are Wanted 

# 

to engage in the work immediately. The present 
season of the year is the most favorable for this 
kind of work, and any one who engages in it with 
energy and perseverance is sure to m .ke a success. 

To encourage canvassers to make a business of 
getting subscribers for the Reformer, the pub¬ 
lishers offer as 

A PREMIUM BOOK 

to every new subscriber, the Household Manual, 
which is of itself really worth more than the sub¬ 
scription price for both. The name of the book 
indicates its practical character : and the fact that, 
more than 6,000 copies of the work were sold in 
three months, is sufficient guarantee of its popu¬ 
larity Everybody needs the book, and every one 
who sees it wants it, and, of course, a copy of the 
Health Reformer with it. 


TERMS. 

To those who secure ten to fifty subscribers, the 
Reformer with premium will be furnished for 87A 
cents. 

To those who secure fifty or more subscriptions, 
the two will be furnished for 80 cents. 

No one will be cousidered an agent who does not 
obtain at least ten subscribers. 

The subscription price of the Reformer with 
premium is $1.25. 


CANVASSER’S OUTFIT. 

An outfit consisting of a copy of the Household 
Manual, specimen copies of the Reformer, with 
blank subscription book, blank order lists, agent’s 
certificate, circulars, and a package of envelopes 
addressed to this Office, will be sent, post-paid, for 
$1.00. Address, 

HEALTH REFORMER, 

Battle Creek, Mich. 


OUR BOOK LIST. 

The following books, published at this Office, will be 
furnished by mail, post-paid, at the prices given. By 
the quantity, they will be delivered at the express or 
R. R. freight offices at oue-third discount, for cash. 
Special terms to agents. 

Plain Facts abont Sexual Life.—A work which 
deals with sexual subjects in a new and instructive 
manner. Printed on tinted paper and handsomely 
bound. 360 pp. $1.50. Flexible cloth, 75 cts. Pam¬ 
phlet edition, 50 cts. 

Fscs of Water in Health and Disease. This work 
comprises a sketch of the history of bathing, an ex¬ 
planation of the properties and effects of water, a de¬ 
scription of all the differeut kinds of baths, and direc¬ 
tions for applying water as a remedy for disease. 
Price, 20 cents. Bound in cloth, 50 cts. 

Proper Diet for Man. A concise summary of 
the principal evidences which prove that the natural 
and proper food for man consists of fruits, grains, 
and vegetables. Pumphlet. Price, 15 cents. 

The Evils of Fashionable Dress, and how to dreBS 
healthfully. Price, 10 cents. 

Alcoholic Poison, as a beverage and as a medi¬ 
cine. An exposure of the fallacies of alcoholic medi¬ 
cation, moderate driukiug, and of the pretended Bibli¬ 
cal support of the use of wine. 20 cts. 

Health and Diseases of Woman. By R. T. 'Prall, 

H. D. Price, 15 cts. 

The Hygienic System. By R. T. Trail, M. D. 
Price, 15 cents. 

Tobaeco-Cslug. By R T. Trail, M. D. 16 eta. 

Healthful Cookery. A Hand-Book of Food and 
Diet ; or What to Eat, How to Eat, When to Eat. The 
most complete work on Hygienic Cookery published. 
Price, 25 cents. 

Science of Homan Life. This is a valuable pam¬ 
phlet, containing three of the most important of 
Graham’s Lectures on the Science of Human Life. 
Price. 30 cents. 

Health Tracts. The following tracts are put up 
in a neat package and aggregate, in all, nearly 250 pp. : 
Dyspepsia; Healthful Clothing; Principles of Health 
Reform; Startling Facts about Tobacco; Twenty five 
Arguments for Tobacco-Using Briefly Answered; Tea. 
and Coflee; Pork; True Temperance; Alcohol: W*hat 
is it ? Alcoholic Poison; Moral and Social Effects of Al¬ 
cohol; Cause and Cure of Intemperance; The Drunk¬ 
ard’s Arguments Answered; Alcoholic Medication; 
Wine and the Bible. Price, 30 cents per package. 

These tracts will be furnished, postage paid, at the 
rate of 800 pages for $1.00. A liberal discount by tho 
quantity. 

The Health Reformer. A monthly journal for the 
household. $1.00 a year. Specimen copies sent free. 

Bound Volumes of t he Health Reformer,$1.50 each. 
Address, HEALTH REFORMER, 

Battle Cekbr, Mioh. 
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Healthful Cookery! 

A HAND-BOOK OF 

Food and Diet; 

- OE 

What to Eat, 

When to Eat, 

and How to Eat! 

It contains a large number of recipes for the 
preparation of wholesome and 

PALATABLE FOOD without CONDIMENTS. 

Any Dyspeptic Can Cure Himself 

by making it his rule of diet.; and any one who 
carefully follows its teachings will be 
proof against indigestion. 

Enamel Paper Covers, 128 Pages, 25 Cents* 

Address, HEALTH REFORMER, 

Battle Creek, Mich. 



SELF-ACTING FOUNTAIN SYRINGE. 

Tne manufacturer Bays v>f these Syringes: 1. They are self¬ 
acting, no pumping being required. 2. They are valreless, 
and Qk'svvt get oat of order. 8. They inject no air, and thus 
do not endanger tbe patient. 4. They have a sprinkler at¬ 
tached, for light shower baths, and other purposes. 

Peic*.— No. 1, $2.50; No. 2, $3.00; No. 8, $8.50. 

Address, Health Reformer, Pottle Greek, Mieh 


DR. VAIL’S 
Hygienic and Remedial Institute 

Manhattan, Kansas. 

Dr. Vael, for eighteen years director of the 

Granite State Health Institute,” has now re¬ 
sided for seven years in Kansas. Kansas has 
an extra fine climate, favorable to the treatment 
many diseases, and invalids uniformly make 
apid progress here, and especially in winter. 

TERMS, MODERATE. 

Young men who are able can pay part of their 
expenses in manual labor. For further particu¬ 
lars, address, 

W. T. VAIL, M. D. 


NINE POINTS! 


The following are two of the Nine Points of 
Superiority claimed for the 

Cumulative Health-Lift: 

“ It is the ONLY Machine on which STATIC 
Cumulative Exercise can be given—the Health-Lift 
without Lifting! 

“It is the only Machine by which, through the 
operation of a double index gauge, the VITAL 
CONDITION is visibly shown from day to day ; thus 
indicating the safe and beneficial amount of daily 
exercise more accurately than any instructor pos¬ 
sibly can on other machines. ALL DANGER OF 
OVER-LIFTING IS THUS AVOIDED.” 

Send your address for the Personal Experiences 
of One Iluudred Doctors, Clergymen, Lawyers, 
Editors, Bunkers, Merchants and others, in the 
pursuit of Health. 

j. p. marsh & co ., 

224 & 220 Washing-ton Street, 

Chicago, III. 


HEALDS’ HYGEIAN HOME, 

Wilm ington, Delmvare. 


FOR MARCH, APRIL, AND MAY, 

We offer to new pullouts, Board and Treatment in 
double rooms, separate beds, for 88,00, SS.50, 80.50 
and 810.50 per Week, according to locuttou. It pay¬ 
ment be made in advance for said three mouths, the 
price will be 8100, 8110, 8120 and 8130. Single 
rooms, $13, $14 and $15 per Week: one ut $10. One 
vacancy for gentleman at $7.50. Movements, 82 per 
week. Examination Fee, $5. No other Extras except 
Washing. 

BUILDING HEATED THROUGHOUT BY STEAM 
AND THOROUGHLY VENTILATED! 

Beautifully and Healthfully located; Fine Grounds; 
Pleasant Walks; Extended Views; Groves; Delight¬ 
ful Breezes in Summer from River, Bay, and not dis¬ 
tant Ocean; City Advantages; Country Surroundings; 
Pure Air, etc. Splendid Garden—promises 15<i0 tits, 
of Strawberries this Spring. One «>i the finest FRUIT 
and VEGETABLE Markets in the World. 12 jO hall-gal¬ 
lons Choice Fruit, etc., in alass, for this Winter’s use. 
The most Attractive and Liberal Hygienic Table in the 
Country. £^“MEAT, etc., for those who wish it. 

SWEDISH MOVEMENTS. 

We have Dr. Taylor’s splendid new machine, the 
Manipulator and Vibrator, by means of which all por¬ 
tions of the body can be thoroughly rubbed, kneaded, 
vibrated, oscillated, etc. These mechanical motions, 
in connection with thorough hand manipulations, af¬ 
ford us the most powerful means we possess for over¬ 
coming Congestions, Inflammations, Torpidity of Bow¬ 
els and Liver, and for equalizing tbe circulation and di¬ 
recting nutrition to weak parts. When supplemented 
by the judicious use of Hot and Cold Water, Steam, 
Hot Air and Sun Baths, and all Hygienic influences, 
in connection with our Jlcnltbful Dietary, we are sure 
that we can aid ail curable invalids to recover health. 

The proprietors have had seventeen Years of pro¬ 
fessional experience, during which they have success¬ 
fully treated many thousands of invalids, without 
medicines. 

Send Stamp for Circular to 

Drs. Pusey and Mary H. Heald. 











